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LITTLE MISS VANITY 


CHAPTER IL 


A GIFT FOR NAN 


the market-van! Rupert began to feel very 

impatient. In a few moments it would be 
time for him to start on his way home. His 
grandfather would be angry if he were late for 
supper. And to-morrow was Nan’s birthday! If 
he did not buy his present to-night it would 
come too late. 

Alittle crowd had gathered in the open space be- 
fore the church, waiting for the market-van. The 
great high-road between Bodmin and Plymouth 
was miles away. A traveller from the town had 
quite a little journey to take before he reached 
the nearest point passed by the mail-coach. 
Simmons brought the letters and the weekly 
newspapers with him in his van, and his return 
from Bodmin was abwaye eagerly waited for. 


Ne o'clock, and no sign of Simmons and 


“wie 
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The newspapers were looked forward to even 
more eagerly than the letters. It was the sum- 
mer of 1815. Many a brave lad from the town 
was serving in the army under Wellington. And 
the army was now face to face with the French 
in Belgium. News of a great battle might come 
any day. 

Rupert kept at the edge of the crowd, close to 
the churchyard wall. On the other side of the 
street was the Grammar School, built of gray 
stone like the church, and almost as old. Before 
his pony was sold Rupert went regularly to © 
school there, and that evening more than one 
Grammar-School boy had rushed across from the 
playground to ask him to join the cricket. But 
Rupert had refused; he would not even go over 
_ to the railing under the big elms to watch the 
game. It was not because his gray clothes were 
patched, and his thick shoes cracked at the seams. 
He was too proud to be ashamed of his shabby 
clothes. His grandfather had taught him that 
honest poverty is no disgrace to an ancient 
name. A Trelawny was a Trelawny still, how- 
ever poor he might be! But he kept away from 
the boys for fear one of them should want to go 
down the street with him, after he had seen old 
Simmons. Not for the world would he have 
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had them know what he meant to buy for Nan’s 
birthday present. 

He had intended to wait till Simmons ee 
the van in and the crowd had gone, but it was 
getting too late for that. As the chimes in the 
gray church tower began to ring out for the quar- 
ter, he left his post by the churchyard wall and 
ran down the road to meet the van. 

He saw it directly he turned the corner of the 
road, coming slowly up the hill. Old Simmons 
-had got down from his seat and was leading his 
_ white horse, which had fallen lame. There were 
only a few passengers that evening, and they were — 
all in front, chatting quietly together. Evidently 
no news of a battle had arrived. Rupert passed 
them without stopping to speak, and hurried on 
tothe old driver. He had got, what he had hardly 
dared to hope for, the chance of a word alone with 
him. 

“ Well, would he have them?” he panted out. 

The old man looked at him, his brown, wrinkled 
face slowly expanding into a smile. Rupert was 
a great favourite of his. But he did not answer 
his question. He was leisurely searching the 
pockets of his many-caped greatcoat with the 
hand that was free of the reins. The search 
eed a long business; Rupert had hard work 
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to restrain his impatience. But it was no use, he 
knew, to hurry old Simmons or try to make him 
speak before he wanted te. .*» Presently, from the 
; depins of one pocket ; Simmons pulled out a letter, 
whieh.be handed. to. “Rupert, his eyes twinkling. 
as it . Wi re ygerness, then his face fell. 
oki meniifather. He thrust 


; Croat against this. He 
pare ee Fay bea he 


Then’ he mided, shakin OW: eee ad 
Rupe y, “ But sich waht no more, 
i, ae bee your neck down 
Dowsland Crag again.” 
“T couldn’t get any more. There i isn’t one left. 
I couldn’t have got those if Tim Bennett hadn’t 
told me where they grew,” said Rupert. And 
then he added in a joyful voice, “Did Tompkins 


really give -you sixpence each for them? That's 


a lot.” 
He had made a avis calculation, ‘oa: found 
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that he had now enough money and more than 
enough, with what he had saved ee to buy 
his presend fot em Fa 


keep a shilling, buy the old mn thrust it back 

on him, really huFbvat the idea of being paid for 

his trouble. And as Rupert ran quickly up the 
hill again he thought of a wicker bird-cage he cin 
had seen in Radford’s shop. He could buy that vis 
for Tim Bennett now. It would do for the young 
magpie he was going to take from its nest and 
tame when it was a little older. 


} 
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But Radford’s shop was down by the bridge, 
and he could not spare time that evening to go 
there. The shop he meant to visit was only half- 
way down the High Street. 

As he went down the street he could see the 
bridge and the bare hilly country beyond the 
little river. Away in the distance, lifting its 
rugged brow against the evening sky, was Dows- 
land Crag, the highest point for miles around. 
Even in his hurry Rupert had a glance to spare 
for it. The air was very clear that evening, and 
he could distinctly see the clump of tall firs half- 
way up the ridge. In the tallest of those firs was 
the magpie’s nest. | 

He soon reached the shop which he was bound 
_ for. It was a little shop, with one low, small- 
paned window. But there was a tempting stock 
of boots and shoes set out behind the small panes 
—tall, shining top-boots and low shoes with 
buckles. And under a glass case in the middle 
of the window there was a pair of bronze slippers 
—a pair of fairy slippers, with high heels and 
tiny silver buckles. Rupert’s heart gave a great 
leap of satisfaction as he saw them. He had 
begun to fear that they would not be there, that 
Mrs. Matthews might have sold them. It was a 
week and more since Nan stood outside the shop © 
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staring at them, with hopeless longing in her 
pretty blue eyes. But there they were, and in 
his pocket was the money that would buy them. 

Rupert had pictured himself marching boldly 
into the shop and putting the money down on 
the counter. He had also pictured Mrs. Matthews 
alone in the shop, her apple-cheeked face smiling 
kindly under her white cap. But she was not 
alone. Miss Lavinia James was with her. At 
the sight of Miss Lavinia’s beaver bonnet and 
curling ostrich plumes, Rupert’s courage forsook 
him. He turned and marched hastily away from 
the shop, feeling that he would rathér risk being 
late at home than brave the fire of questions 
Miss Lavinia would be sure to open upon him if 
he asked for the slippers. 

Just then he caught sight of a little woman 
coming down the street carrying a basket. She 
was an old woman, for her hair was snow-white 
and her face was covered by a net-work of tiny 
wrinkles; but her little figure was as upright as 
a dart, and her black eyes were still brilliant. 
She was shabbily dressed, and was carrying home 
the meat and vegetables for her dinner next 
day; but Miss Lavinia James, for all her fine 
feathers, would have looked awkward and coun- 
trified beside her. 
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Rupert gave an exclamation of delight as he 
saw her. He went quickly to meet her. 

“Oh, Madame, will you do something for me?” 
he said, standing hat in hand, as his grandfather 
always did when he talked to Madame. “I want 
to buy Nan a birthday present. Would you buy 
it for me?” 

Madame D’Aulnay asked him a question or 
two, speaking in clear beautitul English. But 
she understood at once which pair of slippers he 
wanted. Nan had told her about them. If she 
had not been so poor Madame would have bought 
the slippers herself for her little favourite. She 
wondered how Rupert had contrived to get the 
money. But she did not ask him to tell her. She 
- gave him her basket to earry, directing him to 
take it to her house, and went into the shop. 

Her little cottage was just outside the town on 
the road to Trelawny Court. It was a tiny little 
house, with shining, diamond-paned windows, 
and spotless white curtains, and a door-step 
whitened every morning by Madame’s own 


hands. She did everything for herself, cooked 5 
and scrubbed and washed, and kept the garden — 
in exquisite order. Yet they whispered in the 


town that Madame was a very great lady before 


those dark days of the Revolution when King — 


’ er 
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Louis and poor Marie Antoinette and so many of | 
the French nobles were put to death, and those 


_ who escaped death had to leave all they possessed 


and flee into exile. Madame D’Aulnay never 
spoke of those days. But it was known that 
she hated Napoleon Bonaparte, or Boney, as the 
townsfolk called him, even more bitterly than 
he was hated by all good Englishmen. Her only 
son went over to Napoleon’s side, and from that 
day they were strangers to each other. He was 
dead now, and his child was being brought up 
by his mother’s brother, an officer in Napoleon’s 
army. Madame had never seen her grandson. 
He was now a boy about Rupert’s age. She never 
looked at Rupert without thinking of him. 

She was living in her tiny cottage, had been 
living there for years, when Rupert came home 
from India. She was very fond of the children, 
and the children were fond of her, though Rupert 
heartily disliked the French lessons she gave 
them. It was on the way to visit Madame that 
Nan the week before had caught sight of the 
bronze slippers. 

Rupert was not kept waiting very long. 
Madame could walk almost as quickly as he 
could, and she soon appeared with the slippers 
neatly done up in a brown-paper parcel, And 
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after a word or two of eager thanks, Rupert sped 
away across the fields, anxious to be at home 
before the deep strokes of the supper-bell should 
sound from the turret. 


CHAPTER IL 


TEARS AND SMILES. 


RELAWNY COURT was two miles from 

. the town, even by the short cut across the 
fields, and quickly as Rupert covered the ground, 
he would have been too late for supper if the 
bell had rung at the usual time. But there had 
been a visitor at the Court that afternoon— 
Lawyer Polwhele from Bodmin. He and the 
squire had gone through the woods, looking at 
the timber, and had then shut themselves up in > 
the library to talk, till the lengthening shadows 
had warned the old lawyer that it was time for 
him to make a,start homewards. 

He was riding down the avenue on his stout 
black cob when Rupert dashed up to the gate. 
The lodge was empty and deserted, no one lived 
_ there now, and Rupert stopped to hold the gate 
open. Mr. Polwhele gave him a cheery good- 
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night as he passed, but Rupert’s heart had sunk 
at the sight of him. It was Mr. Polwhele who 
brought the news of the failure of the bank, and 
the loss of all his grandfather's money. And 


_-since then each of his visits seemed to leave the 


squire older and grayer, with deeper lines of care 
in his face. 

Rupert shut the gate and hurried up the 
avenue, under the wide-leaved chestnuts. The 
trees were beautiful, but too old to be worth 
much, or they would have been cut. down months 
ago... Everything that could be sold had been 


_ sold to pay the debts of the bank and the interest 


on the mortgaged estate. All the money Rupert’s 
father could send home from India went in the 
same way. ‘There was nothing left. How they 
lived from week to week was known only to 
Jacob Harris and his wife, who had insisted on 


‘staying on without wages, and who not only did 


all the work of the house, but looked after the 
garden and poultry-yard as well. 

Jacob was standing in the great stone ‘porch, 
the rope of the turret-bell in his hand, peering 
anxiously out into the twilight. “Be quick, — 
Master Rupert,’ he called out as he saw the 
boy’s slight figure come out from the trees. “I 


be just going to ring.” 
ed 


e 
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Once in his room it did not take Rupert long 
to change his coat and shoes and wash his 
hands; then, leaving Nan’s present on the dress- 
ing-table, and taking his grandfather's letter in 
his hand, he went down the broad shallow oak 
stairs to the hall. 

The bell ceased ringing exactly as he got to 
the bottom of the stairs. If it rang rather longer 
than usual that evening, the squire did not notice 
it. He had not risen from the table he wrote at, 
when Rupert entered the library; there were 
some papers before him, and he was closely 
studying them. 

The dining-hall had been entirely stripped of 
its furniture when the sale took place, and a 
square oak table from the kitchen had been 
brought into the library for meals, and placed 
at the end of the long stately room. Jacob had 
been butler in the old days, and he still insisted 
on waiting at supper every night, though there 
were no silver dish-covers for him to take. off, 
and very little for him to do except stand very 
upright behind his master’s chair, and frown at 
Nan if she attempted to joke with him. 

It was a gentle reminder from Jacob that 
made the squire rise and approach the supper- 
table. He was a tall, very thin man, with a nose 


(1 590) 
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like the beak of an eagle, and blue eyes, stern 
and piercing. Rupert feared him more than he 
loved him, but respected his lightest word. He 
was not able to understand how Nan managed 
to be her merry, tricksy self, when their grand- 
father was with them. 

Rupert had laid the letter by his grandfather’s 
plate, but Mr. Trelawny did not read it till supper 
was over. Nan had gone to spend the day with 
Rose Boscawen, and had not yet returned. 

It was a very silent meal; Rupert was glad 
when his grandfather said grace, and he was free 

_to take his books and retire to the broad window- 
sill to prepare the bit of Caesar the squire had 
set him that morning. 

Jacob had put two candles and the snuffers- 
tray on the squire’s writing-table, which stood 
near the window, and the squire sat down there 
to read his letter. 

The full moon had begun to rise over the trees; 
it was lighter out-of-doors than in. Rupert 
found it hard to fix his attention on Casar’s de- 
seription of Britain. 

Rupert’s eyes were fixed on the shrubbery, and 
he was trying to decide whether he should give 
the slippers to Nan that evening or wait till next 


morning, when his grandfather spoke to him, 
; (21 590) B 
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“Rupert, bring your book to the table.” 

Rupert obeyed in silence. The squire kept his 
stern glance fixed on him for a moment and then 
went back to his letter. He read it through 
again, though he had already read it many times, 
and Mr. Polwhele had told him that afternoon 
most of the facts contained in it. For the first 
time since the failure of the bank there seemed 
a chance of better days. A wild tract of moor- 
land on the estate, which had been thought worth- 
less, was now declared by some miners who had 


examined it to be rich both in copper and tin. — 


If the squire could raise money to work the land 
himself he might be a wealthy man again before 
he died. 

After studying the letter for some time, his 
brows knitted in anxious thought, the squire 
glanced across the table at Rupert, who, with — 
brows knitted in much the same fashion, was 
turning over the pages of his dictionary in vain 
search for a word. «Yn 

“ You can. give up work now, Rupert. I fancy 
I hear Jacob’s voice. Nan must have come 
home. Tell her not to come in till prayers. I 
am busy.” 

Rupert put away his books and hurried out. 
His grandfather crossed the room after him, 
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and turned the key in the heavy lock. Then he 
slowly went back to the table by the window. 
But he did not sit down. After standing by the 


table for a moment, looking down at the letter, 
he went to the window, drew together the mas- 
sive oak shutters, and put up the iron bar. Then 
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he walked quickly to the other side of the room. 
A large number of the books in the library 
had been sold, but the shelf he approached was 
lined by tall volumes bound in stately calf. 
They were Rupert's books, left to him by an 
uncle. The squire took down one, a fine copy of 
Bewick’s History of British Birds, and touched 
an invisible spring in the panel behind. The 
panel slipped back, and the squire put his hand 
in and drew forth a little bag of faded blue 
velvet, with a coronet worked on it in gold 
thread. He carried the bag back to the table 
and took out its contents. 

There was a diamond star, a pair of small 
diamond shoebuckles, and a number of loose 
diamonds wrenched from their settings. Even 
in the feeble light of the two candles they flashed 
gloriously as he spread them out before him. 

Jacob was in the kitchen smoking his one pipe 
for the day when Rupert went in, and Keziah 
sat opposite knitting by the flickering light of 
the logs. They looked up surprised when he 
asked where Nan was. 

“Why, bain’t her with you and the squire, 
Master Rupert?” exclaimed Jacob. “She left me 
right at the door.” 

“The little maid never put her foot inside the 
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kitchen, Master Rupert, when she come back,” 
added Keziah to this. “You go and look for her, 
Master Rupert. Her’s a bit downhearted about 
that party, Jacob says. She can’t fancy herself 
without new shoes. And there’s to be dancing, 
so they’ve told her.” 
Rupert had said nothing to Jacob or Keziah 
. about his great secret. He had been afraid that 
Keziah would let it slip out in her talks with 
Nan. And he said nothing now, but ran off with 
a happy laugh to look for Nan. He thought he 
knew where to find her. A gallery ran round 
three sides of the hall, and level with this gallery 
there was a great oriel window jutting out over 
the porch. Here Nan played queen, with her 
dolls for subjects. There were generally six or 
seven of them to be found there, sitting very 
upright on the red cushions of the window-sill, 
with a look of anxiety on their pink faces, a 
look to be easily accounted for. Nan was not a 
ruler of the patient, gentle sort. There were 
days when all her subjects were under sentence 
of banishment to the turret, or consigned to the 
creepy darkness of the dungeon under the porch. 
Rupert ran lightly up the wide stairs and along 
the gallery. He had thin shoes on, which made 
but little noise on the solid oak floor. 
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The heavy curtains were drawn over the oriel, 
but a sound of piteous sobbing reached his ears. 
Nan was kneeling by the window-sill, her pretty 
head flung down upon the cushions, crying as if 
her heart would break. 

“Nan, Princess Nan, what is the matter?” 
Rupert exclaimed. 

“Go away,” came a tragic little voice from the 
cushions. “Go away.” 

“But do tell me what you are crying about, 
do, Nan.” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” sobbed Nan. “You 
are only a boy. Go away, Rupert. I do hate to 
cry in public. Go away.” 

“Ts it about the party?” Rupert asked, trying, 
hard not to speak too cheerfully. 

But Nan flashed round upon him, her tears 
dried for a moment in a flame of anger. “You 
were laughing at me. Oh, you cruel, cruel boy!” - 

“T wasn’t laughing at you, Nan,” said Rupert 
stoutly. : 

“You were, know you were. And I can’t— 
can’t bear it.” Nan’s voice began to quiver again. 
“Tm not going to the party. It’s to be a dane- 
ing party. Rose showed me her new shoes this 
afternoon. ey were lovely! I didn’t tell her 
I couldn’t go.” 
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“But suppose you had a pair of new shoes as 
pretty as Rose’s?” 

Nan sprang up. “Rupert, what do you mean?” 
she cried, with a little gesture of the hands she 
had learnt from Madame D’Aulnay. “ Has grand- 
father bought me a pair of shoes? But he said 
it would be wrong for him to buy them. Rupert, 
tell me, quick! Has he bought them after 
all?” . 

“Just wait a moment,” laughed Rupert. 

He ran down the gallery to his room, and came- 
back with the parcel in his hand. Nan was 

standing where he left her, her hands clasped 
tightly together, her breath coming in little 
pants. 

“Open that,” Rupert said briefly, thrusting the 
parcel upon her. 

She stepped back into the moonlight with a 
little ery of joy. The string was hard to remove, 
and she tugged at it vainly for a moment. 

“Have my knife,” said Rupert, dragging it 
from his pocket. 

“No, no; I have done it. Oh, Rupert!” 

Paper and string had been flung down, and 
she was holding up the shoes before her, gazing 
at them with shining eyes. Her delight was all 

_ Rupert had imagined it would be. 
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“Do you like them?” he sa “They are my 
birthday present, Nan.” 

She danced towards him, hugging the little 
shoes. “Did you buy them?” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
they are much, much. prettier ‘than ‘Rose’ s! She 
will envy me now: % But how could you get the 
money, Rupert? | cd lengw' what they cost. But e 
perhaps Mrs. Matthews: ‘Tet, you have themi.w withs 4 } 
out your paying, ter fall”, “You must” fol ; let ¥ 
grandfather know, if; thatis sity, Rapes He 
would not let mé keep ‘them: kes 

“Qh, they are paid for 2A sie * 
sharply. Nan’s speech had hur , 
as Nan’s speeches did now ‘and 
you i ys on?” he aa 


will, they will? Te 
"2 She pushed a row of dolls aside, 
rey en down on the window-sill to slip them on. 
“Look, they are perfect!” She thrust out a tiny 
foot for Rupert to admire. 

“You will be able to dance now; ’ said Rupert 
a “You will go to the party now, Nan.” 

She sprang up and went through the first few 
steps of a minuet Madame D’Aulnay had taught 
her. 

“Tf I did not know how to dance these shoes 
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would teach me,” she declared, “But go down- 
stairs, Rupert, ¢ eo come down presently, I 


am going to put on my dress and silk stockings, 
and do my hair again. You shall s see how pretty 
_T look!” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


THE DIAMONDS. 


OT Cinderella at the prince’s ball could have 
looked prettier than Nan when she came 
into the fire-lit kitchen a little later to show her- 
self. Jacob put down his pipe and Keziah her 
knitting to look at her. Nan enjoyed being 
looked at. She tripped round on the tips of her 
toes, holding her white frock daintily out with 
both hands, that Keziah might see how well the 
bronze shoes fitted her. 

“Tf only the buckles were just a tiny bit 
larger,’ Nan had sighed to herself as she put 
them on. But she was careful not to let Rupert 
know that she had any fault to find4with them. 

“Tsn’t he the goodest boy in the whole wide - 
world,” she said to Keziah, who had found a tiny 
hole in the lace that edged the neck of the white 
muslin frock, and had produced needle and thread 
to mend it. “And I thought you were going to 
Dowsland, Rupert, just to see that horrid Tim 
Bennett.” 

“Tim isn’t horrid,” said Rupert quickly. “It’s 
horrid of you to say so.” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to tell her that 
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but for Tim he would never have known where 
to find the rare ferns which the florist at Bodmin 
had bought. Tim might be ignorant about some 
things—he had only just taught himself to read 
—but he knew all about plants and birds and 
things like that. 

Nan knitted her pretty brows at Rupert’s hasty 
answer. “You ought not to speak to him, Ru- 
pert,” she said in a disdainful voice. “He's only 
a common boy. And his grandmother was a 
gypsy. Keziah thinks he stole her turkey eggs; 
_ don’t you, Keziah?” 

She added the last words very quickly, for she 
saw that Rupert was angry, and she wanted his 
anger to be poured out on Keziah rather than on 
her. But Keziah hastened to defend herself. 
“No, no, my dearie, I never said he stole them. 

Somebody must ha’ stole them. Eggs can’t walk 
away on two feet like Christians. But there 
were plenty in the yard besides Tim Bennett.” 

“Tim would rather die than steal!” Rupert 
burst out. 3 

Nan’s heart pricked her sorely. How could she 
have hurt Rupert so much when he had bought 
her those slippers? She ran over to him and 
slipped her little hand through his arm. 

“Don’t be so cross, Rupert. Keziah didn't say 
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he stole the eggs. Don’t you wish you were 
coming to the party with me now? I will ask 
grandfather to let you go. Iam sure he will if 
I ask him.” 

“T don’t want to go,” returned Rupert, who 
was still rather angry. “I would much rather 
stay at home.” 

But Nan could not believe this. She had felt 
truly sorry for Rupert when the squire had re- 
fused to allow him to accept Mrs. Chilcot’s invi- 
tation, because of his idleness over his lessons, 
“Oh, Rupert, you must come! I want you to 
see me dance. I shall dance a minuet with Rose. 
I am sure grandfather will let you go when I 
tell him why you went to Dowsland so often.” 

But Rupert would not be persuaded. “I don’t 
' want'to go, Nan,” he said; and it was plain now 
that he was speaking the simple truth. “I told 
grandfather so. It wasn’t any punishment at all. 
I would rather stay at home.” . 

“It’s only little maids that like dressing up 
fine and going to parties,” laughed Jacob. “Boys 
ha’ more sense; haven't they, Master Rupert?” 

“Rupert ought to want to go with me,” said 
Nan, with a toss of her little head. “Mrs. Bos- 
cawen seemed quite surprised when she heard 
that you were not going, Rupert. She and Rose 
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are going to fetch me in the pony-carriage and 
bring me home again. So you won’t have to 
fetch me, Jacob. Won’t Rose stare at my slippers! 
Don’t they look pretty in the firelight?” 

“ And what pretty little buckles!” said Keziah. 
“Well, you have a good brother, Miss Nan. To 
think of his saving up for you like that. Don’t 
you forget it, my dearie.” 

“T won't,” said Nan. But she was wishing 
once more that the buckles were not quite so 
small. You could hardly see them at all. 

Jacob had gone out to look at the chickens, 
and Rupert was at his Cesar again, sitting down 
on the patchwork rug before the fire, his book 
propped on his knees. Nan felt that her fine 
feathers were wasted in the kitchen, with only 
Keziah to look at her. 

“T am going into the library,” she announced. 
“TI want grandfather to see my shoes.” 

Rupert looked up from his book. “ Wait till 
after prayers, Nan.” 

“No, I shall go in now.” 

' “But he is busy, Nan. You must not go in. 
He locked the door.” 

“No, just go right upstairs and take your dress 
off, my dear,” urged Keziah. “When you're 
dressed for the party the squire can see you.” 
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But Nan felt that it would be really unkind 
to her grandfather to deprive him of the pleasure 
of looking at her and her shoes. She left the 
kitchen without saying anything more about 
going into the library, but she stopped at the 
library door and softly turned the handle. 

The door would not open; it was locked, as 
Rupert had said. She waited a moment, not 
quite sure whether to knock or not. Then a 
gleam of mischief came into her blue eyes. She 
ran lightly up the wide stairs to the gallery. 

From this gallery a narrow door in the oak 
panelling led into a similar gallery round the 
library. The door opened by a secret spring, 
but Rupert had taught Nan the trick of it some 
months before. The old house had many such 
secret doors. There was one on the staircase in 
the old wing of the house, which led to an under- 
ground passage between the house and a distant 
part of the garden. And the squire told the 
children that after the siege of Exeter, in the 
Civil Wars, Colonel Trelawny managed to reach 
the house by this passage, and remained concealed 
there for some days, while Cromwell’s men were 
searching everywhere for him. 

Nan touched the spring of the gallery door 
and it slid back, leaving just space enough for her 
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to step through. The library was a very large 
room with a vaulted roof like a church, all of 
carved oak. The two candles on the squire’s 
table made a little island of light in the midst of 
darkness. Nan leant over the gallery rail and 
looked down. She could see her grandfather 
quite plainly. He was sitting with his back to 
her, looking intently at something he held in his 
hand. Nan wondered what it could be. As he 
put it down Nan saw it flash; it sent out a 
wonderful white beam of light, like the diamonds 
in the ring her mother had always worn above 
her wedding-ring. 

The steps that led from the gallery to the 
‘floor of the room were quite close to her. She 
stole towards them, treading on the tips of her 
toes lest her high heels should announce her 
presence too soon. She wanted to surprise her 
grandfather. He turned sharply round, how- 
ever, before she was half-way down the steps. 

“ Who is that?” he exclaimed; and then catch- 
ing sight of the little white figure he added, 
“Nan, what are you doing here?” 

His voice sounded so harsh and odd that Nan 
. was a little bit frightened. But “he had made 
too great a pet of her to be able to frighten her 

very much. 
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“T want you to look at my new shoes, grand- 
father,” she said, springing down the steps and 
dancing towards him. “Rupert bought them for 
me for a birthday present with the money he 
got for some rare ferns he found on Dowsland 
Crag. Don’t you think they are sweet? I shall 
wear them at the party. This is my dress. 
Madame has made it for me out of one of mother’s. 
Oh, what pretty, pretty things, grandfather! Do 
let me look at them.” 


At the first sound of a step on the stairs he 
had swept the diamonds up into a little heap, 


half-covering them with his hand. But now, at 
Nan’s eager request, he drew his hand away and 
let her look. 

“Are they yours, grandfather?” she asked. 

He shot k his head, smiling at her. “No, my 
pet, they aregnot mine. They would have been 
sold long ago if they were. I have been wishing 
to-night that they were mine. But that is a 
foolish wish.” ; 

Nan still looked puzzled. “Can you tell 
me whom they belong to, grandfather?” she 
asked. 

“No, Nan, it is better that you should not 
know. They were given to me to take care of, 
many years ago. Now I will put them away, 
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Nan. You must say nothing about them, little 
girl. I did not mean you to see them.” 
But he did not put them into the bag at once. 
She was looking at the diamond buckles with 


such delight in her pretty eyes that he did not 
like to take them away. 

_ “Try them on those fine new shoes of yours,” 

he suggested. “You must tell me more about 
_ them presently, Nan.” 

_- She caught them up with a ery of delight, and 


_ sat down on the floor to try their effect. 
(at 500) 
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Her grandfather watched her with fond eyes, 
Nan was the darling of his heart. 

She looked up presently, drawing a deep 
breath. “I never saw such pretty buckles in 
my life before. They are just exactly the right 
size for these shoes, grandfather. What a lucky, 
lucky little girl I should be if you let me wear 
them to the party!” 

He shook his head again. “I cannot let you 
wear them to the party, my pet. But some day 
you shall wear them. They are yours, Nan.” 

She sprang up. “ Mine, grandfather—my very 
own?” 

“Yes, dear, yours. But you are not to have 
them yet. I am to give them to you on your 
sixteenth birthday.” 

He sighed as he put them into the bag with 
the other stones. Nan heard the sigh, and slipped 
her little hand into his. “Grandfather, the 
person must be very rich who has all these 
diamonds.” . 

“Do you think so, my little Nan? Yes, if all 
those diamonds were sold they would fetch some 
thousands of pounds. But they are family 
diamonds, they have a long history. You will 
hear it one day. They are not to be turned into 
money. No one would have the right to ask it.” 
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And the squire sighed again as he said it. He 
had been wishing that evening, as he sat alone 
looking at the diamonds, that he could sell some 
of them and borrow the money. 

At that moment the turret-bell began to ring 
for prayers, and Nan ran lightly up the gallery 
steps to change her dress. She looked regret- 
fully at the little bronze slippers as she took them 
off, for she could not forget those shining diamond 
buckles. She had hardly a thought to spare for 
the rest of the diamonds, and she did not feel 
much curiosity as to whom they belonged. But , 
those buckles, which were hers and yet not hers, 
_ glittered constantly before her. It seemed very 
hard that she could not wear them just once. 
She wished she had begged a little more earnestly 
_to be allowed to wear them. Her grandfather 
had never yet denied her anything she wanted 
very much. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A DISCOVERY. 


=" TAN woke next morning to hear the rain 
‘pattering on the ivy outside her window. 
She jumped up and ran across the shining oak 
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floor to pull her white curtain back, hoping to 
find out that it was only a passing shower. But 
there was not a bit of blue sky to be seen any- 
where; gray clouds hung low over the woods; 
the rain was coming steadily down. 

Nan’s face became as gloomy as the sky as she 
looked out. Rose Boscawen was coming to spend 
the afternoon, and Nan had planned to have 
tea in the summer-house. Keziah was going to 
make some saffron cakes and wafer biscuits, and 
all the dolls were invited. Nan had issued a 
- general pardon the day before, in honour of her 
birthday. 

But the rain had put an end tc this delightful 
plan. Even if it cleared off before the afternoon 
Nan knew that Keziah would not let them have 
tea in the summer-house, which had holes in the 
roof that let the rain through. She would be 
sure to say it was damp. 

Nan turned away from the window, and began 
to dress very slowly. Even the sight ef the 
bronze shoes on the top of the oak chest by the 
window did not raise her spirits. She had never 
expected it to rain. And she wanted so much to 
have tea in the summer-house. 

She was nearly dressed when Rupert came 
flying up the stairs and along the gallery. 


‘ 
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“Nan, aren’t you coming down? I'l wish you 
many happy returns of the day through the key- 
hole. But do come down. Tim Bennett has 
brought you some wild strawberries for your 
birthday. You'll go out and thank him, won’t 
you, Nan? He's waiting in the yard for my old 
butterfly-net which I’m going to give him.” 

“Tm coming down in a minute or two,” Nan 
answered. “Oh, Rupert, it’s raining!” 

Nan’s voice was so melancholy that Rupert 
could not help laughing. 

“Never mind, Princess Nan: Perhaps it will 
clear up by and by. Jacob thinks it will.” 

“But we can’t have tea in the summer-house. 
_ I wish Rose wasn’t coming now.” 

Rupert reflected a moment. Then a bright 
thought struck him. 

“Nan, let us have tea in the turret-room. 
We'll get Keziah to sweep it, and that old chest 
will do for a table, and—” 

Nan clapped her hands. “Oh, Rupert, you are 
a clever boy to think of such a lovely plan! That 
will be better than the summer-house, ever so 


much better. Keziah needn’t sweep it. We will ~ 


sweep it ourselves. And you shall get some ivy 
and flowers for the table. Oh, it will be much, 
much nicer than the summer-house!” 


\ 
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“Then you'll come down and speak to Tim?” 
Rupert asked, delighted at Nan’s delight. “He 
has brought a basket full of strawberries, such 
big ones, Nan! He must have been up ever so 
early.” 

“T shall be down in a minute. Keziah ought 
to give him some breakfast,” Nan said. 

“He wouldn’t come in. He's as timid as a 
hare. Be quick and come down, Nan. There is 
trout for breakfast, and Keziah is making you a 
griddle-cake.” | 

Nan began to feel that her birthday was going 
to be a nice one after all. She finished dressing 
very quickly, and ran downstairs. 

Rupert overtook her in the hall, the butterfly- 
net in his hand. “Come to the door of the 
yard, Nan. I'll make Tim come and speak to 
you.” 


The yard door was at the end of the kitchen | 
passage. “Keziah kept most of her poultry in 


the yard under her own eye. Just before Rupert 
and Nan reached the passage door she had rushed 


out of the kitchen and caught hold of Tim 


Bennett, who, after leaning over the half-door 
of one of the chicken-houses for some time, had 
ventured to open it. 


“You come out of there,” she said sharply. . 


a ae 
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“T allow nobody to touch my chickens but my- 
self.” 

Tim was a thin brown-faced boy, with a mass 
of rough black hair and very bright dark eyes. 


La bese 
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He lived alone with his mother in a cottage under 
_ Dowsland Crag, and till Rupert and he became 
friends he had been a kind of ‘wild boy, spending 
his days alone on the moors and the hills. Ru- 
_ pert was the only person besides his mother he 
_ was not afraid of. He shrank away from Keziah, 
not attempting to defend himself, but trying to 
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wriggle out of her grasp. If she had let him go, 
he would have dashed out of the yard and into 
the woods without waiting for the butterfly-net. 

Rupert left Nan on the door-step and ran 
across the yard. “Why, Keziah, what has Tim 
been doing? I’m sure he wouldn't hurt the 
chicks.” | 

Rupert’s presence gave the terrified boy courage 
to speak. “I was only looking at ’em, Master 
Rupert. I didn’t put a finger on one of ‘em.” 

“You'd better not, my lad,” said Keziah, whose 
chickens were very dear to her heart. “Looking 
at ’em! You’m very fond of looking, it seems to 
me. You should ha’ come into the kitchen like 
other folks. Td not turn a dog wal! from the 
fire a morning like this.” 

- “Yes, come into the kitchen and have some 
breakfast, Tim,” exclaimed Rupert. “Keziah 
isn’t really cross. And Nan wants to thank you 
for those strawberries.” 

But Tim’s one desire was to get away as quickly 
as possible. He did not want to be thanked for 
the strawberries, he said. He was glad Miss 
Nan liked them. And he hurried away with 


the butterfly-net, not feeling safe from Keziah 


till he was back in the woods again. 
“Tm sure Tim never meant to touch the 
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chickens,” Rupert said earnestly to Keziah when 
he went into the kitchen. “He was only watch- 
ing them. He loves watching things. He was 
doing no harm.” 

Keziah was cooking the griddle-cake, and she 
turned it before she answered. She felt herself 
that she had been too short with Tim, but she 

was not going to confess that to Rupert. 

“JT like my chicks left alone, Master *Rupert. 
Tim Bennett should ha’ come in and sat down in 
the chimney-corner and dried hisself. He hadn’t 
a dry thread on him. But gypsy folk never catch 
cold, I’ve heard.” 

Rupert turned round to march out of the 
kitchen, but Keziah hastened to make up for 
her last words. “There, there, Master Rupert, 
I didn’t mean no harm of the lad. And what's 
this Miss Nan says about having tea in the turret- 
room? That chest won’t do fora table. There's” 
an old table up in the garret. Jacob and I 
will get it down when he comes in. You can 
have that.” 

Rupert’s brow cleared in an instant. “ A table 
is just what we wanted,” he cried. “I believe 
that chest would have gone to pieces if we had 
moved it from the wall. I'll go and tell Nan.” 

The turret-room was reached by a long ascent 
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of winding stone stairs. It had three narrow 
windows set deep in the thick walls; there was a 
heavy stone fireplace in one corner, and the walls 
and floor and ceiling were of dark oak. To 
most people it would have looked a gloomy 
little chamber that wet morning, but to Nan 
and Rupert it was a bit of fairyland. 

Keziah insisted on sweeping it, much to Nan’s 
distress. Nan found the daily dusting of her 
own room a dull task, but she would have en- 
joyed tying a handkerchief over her curls and 
sweeping down the cobwebs with Keziah’s big 
brush. However, when the sweeping was done 
there was still a great deal left todo. Rupert 
brought up some of his treasures from his bed- 
room; strings of eggs to hang on the walls, the 
glass: case with the white owl in it to stand on 
the oak chest, the old helmet which Jacob had dug 
up in the garden to ornament the chimney-piecé. 
Then he went out in the rain to get some flowers 
and ivy, while Nan went on with her work of 
polishing the old oak. She was busy at the 
table which Keziah and Jacob had brought down 
from the garret when Rupert came in with the 
flowers. It was a square table with carved legs, 
and had once been a handsome piece of furniture 
though now it was shabby with age and neglect. 
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The top at first sight seemed made of one solid 
piece of oak, but as Nan rubbed it with the 
duster she noticed a little crack in it. 

“Rupert, come and look; I believe there is a 
drawer underneath. This bit of the table will 
push back, I am sure it will) Try if you can 
move it.” 

Rupert took out his knife and pushed the 
blade into the crack, making it a little bigger. 
“You are right, Nan, it is moving. There, I can 
put the tips of my fingers in. Hurrah, I have 
done it!” 

A part of the table had moved stiffly back, 
like the sliding cover of a box, disclosing a shallow 
drawer. Rupert and Nan bent breathlessly over 
the drawer, half expecting to find some wonder- 
ful treasure there, the ruby necklace, perhaps, 
which Gilbert Trelawny had brought home from 
his voyage to the Spanish Main with Sir Francis 
Drake, but which had mysteriously disappeared 
in the time of the Civil Wars. 

But there was nothing in the drawer except 
a thin narrow book bound in black leather, now 
thick with dust. 

“Nothing but an old book,” said Nan, in 
deepest disappointment. “Oh, Rupert, suppose 
it had been the necklace?” 


Re 
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“Tt wouldn’t have been hidden here. It’s too 
easy a place to find, and I don’t suppose the neck- 
lace is hidden anywhere, Nan. Most likely it 
was sold, and the money given to the king. They 
melted down all the silver for him, you know.” 

Nan did not look convinced. “I believe it’s 
hidden somewhere,” she said. “We should know 
if it had been sold.” 

Rupert did not answer. He had gone to one 
of the windows to examine the book. There had 
been a clasp with a lock and key, but it had 


broken away from the leather binding, so that 


there was no difficulty in opening it. 

“It’s a cookery book, I think,” said Rupert, 
knitting his dark brows. “Here’s a receipt for 
making something or other, I can’t quite make 
out what—something with wine and spices and 
raisins. But it’s all in writing. And the spelling 
is very funny.” 

“ A cookery book!” cried Nan in scorn. “Do 
put it down, Rupert. We've got a lot to do yet.” 

“No, no, it isn’t a cookery book, it’s a sort of 
diary. And it must have been written in King 

Charles’s days. Here is all about the siege 


of Exeter, and the Cornish army giving up-to | 


Cromwell’s men. Oh, Nan, come and look at 
this! There is something here about Colonel 


* 
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Trelawny’s escape. It must be that. Won't 
grandfather be pleased we found this book! 
It must have belonged to our great-great- 
great-grandmother, Nan.” Nan was peeping 


over his shoulder at the faded writing. Rupert 
pointed with his finger at the sentence she was 
to read. 
“Colonel Trelawny was named Mark, you 
know, Nan. M.T. means Mark Trelawny.” — 
This is what Nan read: M. 7. came. Wee 
had all ready. Then lower down the page 
was this sentence: The souldiers departed thys 
daye. M. glad to bee out of the turret chamber. 
“They must have hidden him here, in this room, 
Nan,” said Rupert, looking round him, “Can't 
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you fancy the soldiers searching? The officer 
stood over there by the door with his sword 
drawn in his hand. I can picture it all; can’t 
you, Nan?” 

“No, I can't,” said Nan quickly. “I wish you 
wouldn't talk like that, Rupert. Is there any- 
thing else in the book about Colonel Trelawny ?” 

Rupert turned the pages over. “No, there is 
nothing but accounts and things like that. We 
must take it down and show it to the squire. 
But what's that?” 

A bit of yellow paper had slipped from the 
book to the ground. Nan picked it up. She 
looked at it with puzzled eyes, but Rupert gave 
an exclamation of delight as soon as he saw 
it. 

“Don’t you see, Nan? It tells us how to get 
into the secret chamber! Look! don’t you see, it 
is a sketch of the fireplace?” 

Nan looked at the old stone Geis with 
its heavy chimney-piece and then atthe rough 
drawing on the bit of yellow paper. On the 
paper, just below the right-hand corner of the 
chimney-piece, there was a cross. 

“ What does that mean, do you think, Rupert?” 
asked Nan, who was now as excited as he was, 
“Tt must mean something.” 
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“ We'll try to find out,” he eaeric, going 
_ quickly to the fireplace. 
- But no amount of tugging or pressing pro- 
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duced any effect. Rupert was about to give it 
up as a task too hard for him, when Nan caught 
sight on the map of a much fainter cross some 
distance above the other, half-way to the ceiling. 
Rupert could easily reach the place thus pointed 
out by standing on the mantel-piece, and as he 
pressed firmly on it, Nan tugged at the lower 
stone. Almost instantly there was a loud click, 
and one of the side panels above the mantel- 
piece slipped back. 

Nan clapped her hands. “Oh, Rupert, we have 
done it! There must be a passage there! I 
wonder where it leads to?” . 

Rupert was peering in. “There isn’t a passage, 
Nan. It’s a tiny place, just big enough for a 
man to stand upright in. It’s quite light, for 
there is a little hole high up in the wall. There's 
nothing there.” 

“ Nothing, nothing at all?” 

“Nothing but dust,” laughed Rupert. “ But 


let us go and fetch pee Nan. He ought 


to see this.” 


—— a a 
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CHAPTER V. 
A SEARCH FOR THE NECKLACE. 


EXT morning, soon after ten oclock, Nan 
and Rupert were driving with their grand- 
father up the long hill towards the Bodmin road. 
The squire was on his way to see Lawyer Pol- 
whele. He would not be back till the next day. 
The children were going with him as far as the 
first milestone on the Bodmin road. A drive was 
a great treat to them now the carriage was sold. 
The squire had borrowed the vicar’s pony-chaise, 


and the old pony jogged steadily along at the 


rate of about five miles an hour. But Nan and 
‘Rupert were quite content to go slowly. 


It was a glorious morning after the rain. The 
cloud shadows were chasing each other merrily 
over the hills; the haymakers were at work in 


the meadows, and the sweet scent of the hay 


- 


filled the air. Rupert got out and picked Nan a 
big bunch of wild roses from the hedge. He 
easily overtook the pony-carriage again. The 


pony went more and more slowly as they ap- 
_ proached the top of the hill. 


“He thinks we ought to get out and walk,” 


Nan said. “Shall I get out, grandfather?” 
; D 
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“No; no, my pet; you will have a long walk 
back,” answered the squire in the gentle voice 
in which he always spoke to Nan. Severe as he 
often was to Rupert, he had never said a sharp 
word to Nan. 

“T want to go through the town. I want to 
buy that cage for Tim Bennett,” Rupert said. 
“May we go that way, grandfather?” 

The squire frowned a little at the mention of 
Tim Bennett's name. But he could not deny 
Rupert’s request that morning. He had been 
very much pleased at his spending his money on 
Nan’s shoes, though he had told him he must 
never go down Dowsland Crag again. 

“Yes, you can go home through the town if 
you wish to,” he said. “To-day and to-morrow 
you'can take a holiday, but after that, I want you 
to work very hard, Rupert. Let us see if I cannot 
send a good report of you to India next month.” 

Rupert hung his head. He knew how dis- 
tressed his father and mother would be when 
they read the last report the squire had sent to 
them about his work. Yet it was not altogether 


his fault that he had done so badly. However 


carefully he prepared his Latin, it seemed to 
slip right out of his head when he stood up 
before his grandfather to construe it. a had 


“ 
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done much better at school. He was too much - 
afraid of the squire to answer him readily. 

Nan did not like to hear Rupert’s lessons 
talked of. She quickly changed the subject. 

“ Have you got that book to show Mr. Polwhele, 
grandpapa? I hope you have.” 

“ Yes, dear, I did not forget. He will be very 
much interested init. The next time he comes to 
the Court we must show him that hiding-place 
behind the chimney. I think we may feel sure 
that Colonel Trelawny was concealed there while 
the soldiers searched the house.” 

“JT wish they had hidden the ruby necklace 
there,” said Nan with a sigh. “Oh, how I should 
love to find it! Wouldn’t you like me to find it, 
grandfather?” 

“Very much,” he said, smiling at her, but sigh- 
ing a little. He-was going to the lawyers that 
morning to see if it was in any way possible to 

_ begin to work the copper-mine. If that necklace 
were hidden in the house and Nan’s little fingers 
could find it, it would make everything easy. 
_ For the necklace had been a very valuable one. 
«But we do not live in Fairyland,” he went on. 
“Tf the necklace had been hidden away, it would 
‘have been found long ago, my little Nan. Don't 
think any more of it.” 
“g o * 
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They were now at the top of the hill, and a 
little distance away was the white finger-post, 
marking the point where the two roads crossed 
each other. 

As the pony jogged on, they heard the sound 
of a carriage being driven at great speed along 
the Bodmin road. 

“There must be four horses, and they are gal- 


loping!” exclaimed Rupert. “Who can it be, 


grandfather?” 

“We shall soon see,” the squire replied. He 
was almost as much excited as Rupert. 

In those quiet country roads there were no 
mail-coaches. A carriage with four horses was 
almost a thing unheard-of. 

They were close to the finger-post. When 
they reached it, the squire stopped the old pony. 
Coming up the hill towards them was a light 
carriage with two or three men in it, one in a 
red coat. The carriage and the four horses were 
all decked with laurels and flowers, and a flag 
was flying at the back. Directly they caught 


sight of the pony-chaise they began to cheer and 


wave their hats. Rupert sprang up and began 
to cheer too, though he did not know why. “But 
they stopped at the top of the hill to speak to 
the squire. Glorious news had been brought 


curt 
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to Bodmin by the coach that morning. There 
had been a great battle at Waterloo and the 
French had been beaten. Napoleon had fled 
away from the battlefield or he would have been 
taken prisoner. 

“Rupert, you must go over the moor and tell 

the Pengellys,” the squire said, as they drove on. 
“They may not hear for days unless you do. 
Tell Mrs. Pengelly I will send her the paper as 
soon as I can. She will be anxious about her son.” 

“T think I had better go straight home,” Nan 
said. “It is a long way to the moor cottage. And 
Mrs. Boscawen is coming to fetch me at three 
o'clock, grandfather. I should not like to be 
late.” 

“No, that would never do,” said the squire, 
smiling. He saw that even the news of a great 
victory could not put the thought of the party 
out of Nan’s head. “Rupert, you can take her 
to the end of the avenue and then go on to the 
Pengellys. You can go into the town this 
afternoon.” 

“J wonder what Madame will think of the 

news,” said Rupert, as they walked homewards. 
“She will be glad, of course,” said Nan. “She 
hates Boney more than we do.” 
Rupert looked doubtful. “But she can’t be 
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glad we have licked the French. Hurrah! Hark! 
do you hear the bells, Nan?” 

They were pealing merrily from the gray 
church tower on the top of the hill; and when 
Nan got home the village bells were ringing too. 
Jacob had gone into the town to hear the news, 
and Keziah was busy in the garden. 

“Work has got to be done, victory or no vic- 
tory,” she said to Nan, evidently feeling rather 
cross with Jacob for going off. “Don’t you stop 
here, Miss Nan, I’m too busy to listen to chatter- 
ing.” 

When Keziah was in one of her cross moods 
the best thing to do was to keep out of her way. 
Nan went into the house rather sorry that she 
had not gone across the moor with Rupert. It 
was not twelve o'clock. She could not begin to 
dress yet. 

After wandering about for a little while, feel- 
ing very dull, she went up to the turret-room for 
her dolls. The tea-party had been a great success 
the day before. Rose said when she went away 
that she had enjoyed herself very much. And 
though the flowers had lost their freshness, the 
room looked very nice still. Nan amused herself 
for a little while by pretending that it was the 
birthday of one of her dolls, and that the others 
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had come to tea with her. But she soon got 
tired of the game. After the exciting discoveries 
~ of the day before, playing all by herself with her 
dolls was dull work. 

She began to look at the table again, hoping 
to find another secret drawer. But though she 
examined it alt over, she could find no sign of 
any other. She pushed the sliding lid back, to 
look at the inside of the drawer, and then she saw 
that a little bit of yellow paper had got caught 
up under the lid. She drew it out, tearing the 
edges as she did so, though she was very careful. 
She smoothed it out with eager fingers on the 
table, wishing Rupert was with her. For there 
was a kind of rough drawing on the paper, just 
as there was on the paper they had found yester- 
day; and there was some writing too. 

The writing was so faint that she could not 
read it till she went to one of the windows. 
Even then she could only make out some of the 
words. Library. Opp. GT. Third. J toa 
but the rest of the sentence was too indistinct to 
be read. The drawing was a sketch of one of 
the bookcases in the library, Nan decided. Two 
faint crosses were marked on the third shelf, one 
on the bottom of the shelf and one on the back 


of it. 
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Nan’s eyes shone with eagerness as she studied 
the bit of paper. It was plain to her what those 
crosses meant. She and Rupert had found that 
out the day before. They marked the two spots 
which must be pressed to open some secret hid- 
ing-place behind the shelf. And Opp. could only 
mean “opposite”. But what could G. 7. mean? 
Nan puzzled over that till she suddenly remem- 
bered the picture that used to hang over the 
library mantel-piece, before all the pictures were 
sold. It was the portrait of a dark-eyed man 
with a pointed beard and a ruff round his neck. 
Her grandfather had often told her about him. 
It was Gilbert Trelawny, who had sailed round 
the world with Sir Francis Drake and brought 
home the ruby necklace. And Opp. G. T. meant 
the bookcase opposite the mantel-piece! 

Nan darted down the stone stairs with the bit 
of paper in her hand. She could not wait till 
Rupert came home. Suppose she had at last 
found out where the necklace was hidden, and 
that, when her grandfather returned next day, 
she could put it into his hands! 

On the third*shelf opposite the fireplace were 


Rupert’s books. Nan took them out and laid 


them on the floor. 
She sought for the two spots marked on the 
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drawing and pressed with all the strength of her 
‘small fingers. The wood yielded a little, and 
then a tiny door at the back of the shelf flew 
suddenly open. She saw a little cupboard, narrow 
but deep, running back to the wall. The light 
was dim, and she could only see in a little way. 
But there was a glimmer of something purple. 
She thrust her hand in and drew out a little 
velvet bag, with a coronet worked on it in faded 
gold thread. It was the bag with the diamonds 
in it. 

Poor little Nan, she was bitterly disappointed! 
For she saw that her grandfather knew of this 
“hiding-place, and that there was no chance of 
_ finding the ruby necklace there. She was about 
to push the little bag into its place again when 
she thought of her buckles. She could not put 
them away without looking at them. | 

She took them out, and stepped back towards 
the window to see the light flash from them. 
She wished she had the bronze slippers down- 
stairs. It would be so easy to take the silver 
buckles off and put these on. Nan had very 
little idea of the value of the diamonds. It was 
because they were so pretty that she wanted to 
wear them. And the more she gazed at them 
the prettier she thought them. She felt that she 
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could not put them back without just seeing how 
they looked on the bronze slippers. 

She was still standing near the window, turn- 
ing them over in her hands, when she heard 
Keziah calling her. © 

“Miss Nan! Miss Nan! It is your dinner- 
time. And I’ve got some strawberries for you.” 

Nan thrust the buckles into her pocket and 
ran to the shelf. It did not take her an in- 
stant to push the bag back into the little cup- 
board and shut the door. She heard a little noise 
as she shut it, as if some spring had fallen into 
its place. She had just finished putting the 
books back when Keziah opened the library door. 

“Come along and have your dinner, my dearie. 
Didn’t you hear me call? It’s no use waiting 
‘for Master Rupert. You'll be in a fine fidget if 
you're not ready by the time the carriage comes. 
You’d best not wear your new shoes till you get 
to the house. Put them in your bag and carry 
them.” ‘ 

Keziah found Nan very silent when she went 
upstairs to do her hair for the party. She 
wondered what was the matter with the child. 
She was not a bit like herself, . 

“Well, I know who'll be the purtiest little 
maid in the room,” the old woman said fondly, 
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when Nan’s soft curls had been brushed and 
her white dress and sash put on. “Just slip 
your slippers on and let Master Rupert have a 
look at you.” 

But Nan declared that there was not time for 
that. She must put on her cloak and hood at 
once. The carriage would come in a moment. 
And she caught up the bag with her slippers and 
tucked it under her arm. For Rupert was not 
to see them. When once she had put the diamond 
buckles on, Nan had not been able to take them 
offagain. It would be so easy to put them back 
before her grandfather came home, she had said 
to herself. He would never know anything about 
it. And the buckles were hers, her very own. 
There was no harm in her wearing them. If her 
grandfather had known how much she wanted 
them he would have let her wear them. 

But it was a very miserable little Nan who 
stood waiting on the steps with Rupert, looking 
for the pony-carriage. She was trembling all 
over, fearing that he would ask to look at the 
slippers. She was longing for the carriage to 
come. And yet when she saw it she was not 
much happier. All her pleasure in the party had 
somehow vanished. — 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE BEACON FIRE. 


UPERT did not go into the town that after- 
noon. Keziah told him that there was 
nothing in the house for supper, and he took his 
fishing-rod and went off to try for some trout. 
He spent a long happy afternoon in the woods, 
and came home with a basket half full. There 
were too many for supper, and he took three of 
the largest to Mrs. Carah, the woodman’s wife, 
whose daughter was ill) The Carahs’ cottage 
was in the woods, not far from the Court, and he 
was soon back again. Mrs. Carah had told him 
that the beacon fire on Dowsland Crag was to be 
lit that night in honour of the great victory over 
the French. 
And after supper Rupert set off for the Crag. 
The nearest way was through the woods, and 
then along the road which Mrs. Boscawen and 
the girls had taken that afternoon on their way _ 
to Mrs. Chilcot’s beautiful house in Dowsland 
village. For some distance this road followed 
the course of the river, then it climbed up and 
up, till, as it wound its way round Dowsland 
Crag, the river flowed far beneath it. It was 
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from the road that Rupert had climbed down to 


get the ferns. It was easy enough to get to the 


road from the top of the Crag; the dangerous 
part of the climb was lower down. 

The. beacon fire had just been lit when 
Rupert arrived. There were a number of people 
on the Crag—some from the town, some from 
Dowsland. Rupert enjoyed himself greatly among 
them. He was a favourite, and everybody was 
ready to talk to him and answer his questions. - 

It was a scene he always remembered, the 
great flames of the beacon going up into the 
summer night, casting ruddy reflections on the 
faces of the men and women gathered round. 
But, interested as he was, he did not forget that 
he had promised Keziah and Jacob not to be late. 
_ And he tore himself away while the fire was still 
burning high. It lighted his path for him as he 
climbed down to the road. He could see the 
gorse bushes and the heather and the bits of rock 
sticking out from the turf as clearly as in the 
daytime. 

He stopped in the road to look up. He mat 
not now see the fire itself, only the ruddy glow 
of it and the long trail of smoke. It was all 
_ silent below him except for the rush of the river, 
but he could hear the people talking on the Crag 
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and piling brushwood on the fire. He was just 
going to move on when he heard another sound, 
the sound of a carriage coming up the hill from 
Dowsland. 

He stopped as he heard it. It was probably 
Mrs. Boscawen’s pony-carriage, and he had no 
wish to be seen. He would rather walk home 
than ride. And Mrs. Boscawen would be sure 
to make him get into the carriage. The road 
farther on had bare stone hedges on either side, 
but close at hand there was the clump of tall 
firs where the magpies had built their nest. He 
hid himself behind the firs and waited for the 
carriage to pass. 

Nan was very silent as they drove up the 
long hill from Dowsland. Even the sight of the 
beacon did not seem to excite her, though Rose, 
who was generally so quiet, kept jumping up 
from her seat to look, till her mother told her to 
keep quite still, as the pony was uneasy at the 
strange lights that fell across the road from the 
fire. e 

The party had been a very gay one; the big 
room over the stables had been decorated with 
flags and evergreens for the dancing just as if it 
had been a grown-up party, and the supper was 
laid on three tables in the hall. Nan had danced 
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her minuet with Rose, and had joined in all the 
merry country-dances. But though she was able 
to dance so lightly in the bronze slippers, and 
the buckles flashed so brightly in the light of the 
wax-candles, she was wishing all the time that 
she was at home again, and the buckles safely 
back in the little velvet bag. She saw Mrs. 
Chilcot and one or two other ladies looking at 
them, and she heard one lady say to another 
that they really glittered exactly like real 
diamonds, though of course they could not be 
real-ones. She was glad when the time came for 
them to go, and she could put her shoes safely 
away in the bag again. She had the bag tightly 
clasped in her hands as they drove along. 

The pony became more and more restless as 
they drew nearer the beacon. When they came 
just underneath it, and a sudden flame shot up, 
casting a red glare over the rocks, the pony 
flung its head up in terror, and then broke into a 


gallop. 

“Sit still, children, sit quite still,” said Mrs. 
Boscawen in a quiet voice. “Jenny does not 
like the fire.” 


A little way in front of them the road made a 
_ sharp turn, and Mrs. Boscawen feared that poor 
_ frightened Jenny would not get safely round it. 
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She tugged hard at the reins, a prayer on her 
lips. On one side of the road was the slope down 
which Rupert had climbed from the top of the 
Crag, and on the other side the hill went steeply ~ 
down to the river. 

Jenny turned the corner safely, but as she did 
so the carriage gave a violent lurch and Nan 
was almost thrown out. She saved herself, but 
the bag with her shoes flew from her hands and 
tumbled down the hill. 

“Oh, my shoes, my shoes!” she exclaimed. 

“We will get them presently. Sit still, dear 
child,” Mrs. Boscawen said. She was very pale, 
for the danger was by no means over. Her 
hands were losing their strength, she could not 
go on pulling at the reins much longer. Anda 
long hill was before them, with the stone bridge 
over the river at the bottom. If she could not 
pull Jenny in, she feared that the carriage would 
be dashed to pieces against the bridge, even if 
they got as far as that in safety. 

But help»was at hand. As the carriage ap- 
proached the clump of firs, Rupert saw that 
Jenny had been frightened and was trying to 
bolt. He sprang forward into the road and 
seized the pony’s head. Lad as he was, his wrists’ 
were strong, and he knew how to soothe a 
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frightened horse. And Jenny let him lead her 
down the hill, out of sight of the fire. 

“My dear boy, you don’t know how thankful 
I was to see you!” Mrs. Boscawen said to Rupert. 
“T could not have held Jenny in a moment 
longer. I suppose you have been up to the 
beacon. Now we will let Jenny rest a little, and 
then she will drive us all home. Nan, dear, 
where are you going?” 

“My slippers!” Nan called out. She was 
already some yards away, running swiftly up the 
hill. 

“Oh, those precious slippers, I had forgotten 
them!” said Mrs. Boscawen with a laugh. “It is 
the buckles she prizes so, I fancy. How pretty 
they are! You had better go with her, Rupert. 
Jenny won't try to run away again.” 

Rupert ran quickly up the hill, but Nan got 
to the turn of the road before him. She had 
climbed down a little way, searching among the 
rocks and bushes. 

“Qh, take care, Nan!” Rupert called out, “Tt 
is very steep there.” 

“One of my slippers has fallen out of the bag,” 
she answered in a frightened voice. “I can’t 
see it.” 


“Let me look,” answered it ae 
(18 500 ) 
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himself down. “Why, here it is, Princess 
Nan.” 

It had slipped down among the brambles, and 
he drew it out and held it up in triumph. She 
snatched it from him, and thrust it into the bag 
with the other without looking at it. “I thought 
it was lost,” she said; and then, to Rupert's great 
astonishment and distress, she burst into tears. 

“How could it have been lost?” he said cheer- 
fully. “If we had not been able to find it to- 
night, I could have got it for you to-morrow. _ 
And we have found it. Why are you crying? 
Nan, you were frightened by Jenny!” 

“JT wasn’t frightened,’ Nan declared, as she 
hastily dried her tears. “Neither was Rose. 
We both sat as still as mice, except when I nearly 
fell out. Mrs. Boscawen said we were very good. 
But I was glad to see you, Rupert. Wasn’t it 
lucky you came up on the Crag to-night? Do 
think Mrs. Boscawen would have been able 

to stop Jenny if you had not been there to 
help?” 

Nan was chattering very fast as she ran down 
the road with Rupert, hugging her bag close 
against her. She did not want her slippers 
talked of any more. And she would not let 
Rupert carry them. He wondered at that, for 
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Nan always insisted on his carrying all her 
_ parcels. 


Jenny went along very well when they started 


epatt, and Nan and Rupert were soon at home. 
It had been a miserable drive for Nan, short as 
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it was, for she had feared every moment that 
Rose or Mrs. Boscawen would mention the buckles 
which they had so much admired. But nothing 
was said of them, and when the carriage drove 
away Nan could breathe freely. 

She said a hasty good-night to Rupert and 
the old servants, and ran up to her room, not 
stopping to tell Keziah anything about the party. 
The first thing she did when she put her candle 
down was to take the slippers out of the bag. 
She was going to remove the diamond buckles 
and replace the little silver ones. But as she 
looked at the slippers, she gave a sharp cry. 
One of the diamond buckles was missing! It 
must have dropped off in the bushes. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A NARROW ESCAPE, 


AN, won’t you come into the town with me?” 
called Rupert, next morning after breakfast. 
“Tam coming straight back. Keziah wants the 
barley for the fowls.” = 
He was standing in the hall, and Nan was 
leaning over the gallery with her blue sun-bonnet 
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in her hand. She and Rupert had been in the 
orchard for a little while, helping Keziah feed 
the young turkeys. , 

“T don’t want to go into the town,” she said. 
“TI wish you wouldn't tease me so, Rupert. I 
said I didn’t want to go.” 

“Oh, I can go by myself!” said Rupert rather 
erossly. And he walked off without another 
word. It was not often that he was cross with 
Nan, but she had been really very disagreeable 
all the morning, nothing seemed to please her. 

-He looked back at the house before he entered 
the avenue, half expecting to see Nan running 
after him; it was like Nan to be all clouds one 
moment and all sunshine the next. But no little 
figure came flying across the grass, and he turned 
round and walked on, feeling himself very badly | 
used. For Nan knew that he wanted her to 
come with him to buy Tim’s cage. 

He bought the wicker cage, and the barley for 
the fowls, and was on his way home again when 
he met Madame D’Aulnay. She stopped and 
spoke very kindly to him, and sent her love to 
Nan, but Rupert felt that she was thinking of 
something else all the while she talked to him. 
It was only a short talk. The rector came across 
the street to them, and Rupert soon slipped away. 
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He had not been able to find out what Madame 
thought of the great victory. It was not men- 
tioned. 

When he reached home he took Keziah the 
barley and then went in search of Nan. He felt 
pretty sure that she would be heartily glad to 
see him by this time. But he was not able to 
find her. He sought for her in the oriel, in the 
turret-room, and in her bedroom; he even went 
down into the dungeon, a stone chamber with 
one tiny window, under the porch, but nowhere 
could he find her. She was not in the library, 
for he had looked there first of all, nor in the 
garden, nor the orchard. He went into the 
kitchen. 

“Keziah, where can Nan be? Do you think 
she can have gone into the woods by her- 
self?” 

“Isn't she playing with her dolls, Master Ru- 
pert? Perhaps she’s gone down to have a play 
with Miss Rose. I haven’t seen her this hour 
and more. Now don’t you come worrying, there's 
a dear boy. I’ve a lot to do this morning. Miss 
Nan’s all right.” 

Rupert thought it very likely, now that Keziah 
had suggested it, that she had gone to see Rose 
to talk about the party. And he made up his 
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mind to take the cage to Tim Bennett that 
morning instead of waiting till the afternoon. 

There was no one at home when Rupert reached 
the little cottage at the foot of Dowsland Crag. 
Tim and his mother got their living by gathering 
herbs and water-cress, and selling them in the 
town and the villages round. Rupert had hardly 
expected to find them at home. He pushed open 
the casement window and put the cage inside. 
He thought Tim would guess who had brought 
it. 

‘There had been no need for him to climb the 
Crag to get to the cottage, and he went back the 
way he had come, through the fields to the little 
bridge at the bottom of the hill, down which he 
had led the pony the night before. 

He stopped on the bridge to look down at the 
river and watch the dragon-flies dart to and fro 
in the sunshine. Suddenly he raised his head. 
He had heard a strangecry. At first he thought 
it was the cry of some bird, but it came again, 
and then he felt sure it was someone by the river 
calling for help, someone on the other side of the 
hill, for the ery was very faint. 

It was impossible to get round the hill by the 
water's edge, great rocks barred the way. He 
ran swiftly up the road. When he reached the 
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clump of fir-trees he stopped. While running up 
the hill he had not heard any call, but now as he 
stopped and listened it came again, came from 
below. It was louder this time, but not very loud, 
the ery of one who had very little strength left. 

Rupert looked round, hoping that there might 
be someone near whom he could summon to help. 
But there was no one in sight, and Dowsland 
was half a mile away. He would have to depend 
on himself. 

He ran a few steps on to reach the spot which 
Tim Bennett had pointed out to him as the best 
place to start climbing from, and then cautiously 
and slowly, for the descent was a very steep one 
and the short turf gave no foothold, he began to 
climb down the hill. 

He could not see the river until he got some 
distance down, but he shouted out that help was 
coming, and got an answer back. It was then 
that he recognized Tim’s voice. He thought he 
knew what had happened. (aut 

Tim had been climbing along the river and 
had slipped in. He was clinging to a rock or the 
bough of a tree, fearing every moment that ‘he 
would have to leave go. 

“Hold tight, Tm coming, Tim,” he shouted 
out. “I’m coming.” 
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And then he saw that it was not Tim who was 
in the water, in danger of being swept away. It 
was Nan.” Tim was lying down on the bank, 
clinging with one hand to the slender trunk of a 
young birch tree, while with the other he clutched 
Nan’s blue dress. Her sun-bonnet had fallen off, 
and Rupert could see her golden curls all dripping 
wet and her little white face. Her eyes were 
closed. For one dreadful moment he thought 
she was dead. “* . 

“Quick, Master Rupert, the tree is giving way!” 
Tim cried to him. 

There was another young birch close at hand, 
its boughs dipping into the water. Rupert threw 
himself down on the sloping bank and caught 
hold of it with one hand. Then he and Tim 
were able to draw Nan out of the water. He 
had been only just in time. In a few moments 
more Tim would have had to leave Nan go or been 
dragged into the river and swept away with her 
in the strong deep current. 

She opened her eyes when Rupert laid her on 
the bank, and tried to speak. But Rupert could 
not catch the words. Tim had seen her climb- 
ing down the Crag, he told Rupert, and he had 
followed her to warn her of the danger she was 
in. But before he could reach her she had slipped 
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and fallen down a slope of treacherous turf 
into the river. He was just in time to catch 
hold of her before she was swept out of his reach. 

They could not carry her up the hill, but Tim 
could climb like a cat, and he ran off to Dowsland 
for help. 

Harris, Mr. Chilcot’s shepherd, was in the field 
over the hill, and Tim was soon back with him. 
Nan was still unable to speak, but Harris as- 
sured Rupert that she would soon be all “— 
again. re 
He had brought a blanket from the nearest 
cottage, and he wrapped it tenderly round her 
and carried her up the steep slope as easily as he 
would have carried one of his lambs. Mrs. 
Thomas at the cottage had hot blankets ready, 
and Nan was soon comfortably in bed with her © 
clothes drying before the fire. 

Mrs. Chilcot had heard of what had happened, 
and she came down to the cottage at once to see 
what she could do. She found the doctor there. 
He lad happened to drive past the cottage on his 
way to a patient, and Rupert had run out and 
fetched himin. Poor Rupert was still very much 
frightened. He could not believe that Nan 
would be quite well again in an hour or two, as 
Mrs. Thomas had told him. 
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The doctor was inclined to be a little more 
serious than Mrs. Thomas. He knew that Nan 
was more likely to suffer from such a shock 
than one of Mrs. Thomas's sturdy children would 
have been. And when Mrs. Chilcot said that 
Nan had better stay with her that night instead 
of taking the long drive goes he seemed to think 
it a good plan. 

Directly the doctor went away, Rupert started 
for home. His grandfather was coming back 
that morning, and it was already past the dinner 
hour. He did not see Nan again before he left. 
She was asleep, Mrs. Chilcot told him. 

“JT will bring her back myself to-morrow, tell 
the squire,” she added. “We will take good care 
of her.” 

Rupert found the squire anxiously watching 
for them from the porch. He spoke very 
severely. Hie 

“Why are you so late, Rupert? And where 
is Nan?” 

Rupert hastily told his story. 

“She would have been drowned if it wasn’t 
for Tim, grandfather,” and he had to gulp down 
a sob as he spoke. “She fell right into the 
river.” } 

- “You are neither of you to go on Dowsland 
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Crag again,” said the squire sternly. “Do you 
hear, Rupert? If you had not been so fond 
of climbing there, Yan would not have thought 
of it. Never go jhere again. You are neither of 
you old enough to know the danger. Think 
what it woxid mean to your father and mother 
if I had to write and tell them—” But the 
squire could not finish his sentence. He walked 
int» the hall, and then came back to Rupert. 
¢You understand, Rupert. Never go there 
again. But you must bring Tim Bennett to see 
me. I want to thank him. He seems to have 
behaved very well. What can I do for him? 
How old is he?” 
“He’s eleven,” said Rupert eagerly. He was 
delighted to be able to talk of Tim. His grand- 
father had always disliked to hear his name 
mentioned. He seemed to think, lke Keziah, 
that he must be a bad boy because his grand- 
mother was a gypsy. “But he’s very strong for 
his age. And he’s very clever. He taught him- 
self to read: in a month or two. He wants to 
learn all about animals and plants. Simmons 
bought him some second-hand books in Bodmin 


last fair-time from a pedlar, and he has read 


every word of them.” 
“There is Goldsmith’s Natural History still 
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in the library, and there is your Bewick’s 
History of British Birds, Rupert. He would 
like to look at the pictures in Bewick, I daresay. 
You can take him into the library and show 
them to him when you bring him up here. And 
I must think what I can do for him. Hawkins 
wants a yard-boy at the farm. If he’s fond 
of animals he would do for that.” 

Rupert shook his head. “He would not like 
to be away from home all day, grandfather. He 
‘helps his mother do the work. I wish you could 
see their cottage. It’s just as neat as Keziah’s 
kitchen, everything shining. But may I show 
him my Bewick? I will go and fetch him to- 
morrow. He would not come unless I brought 
him.” 

The squire could not be satisfied about Nan 
till he saw her himself, and after dinner he went 
to Dowsland. 

When he returned he brought Nan with him, 
to Rupert’s great surprise and delight. Mrs. 
Chilcot had been very anxious to keep her till 
the next day, but Nan seemed so miserable at 
the thought of staying, and had sobbed ‘so 
piteously for Rupert, that the squire begged 
to be allowed to take her back with him. So 
she was wrapped up warmly in a big Shetland 
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shawl of Mrs. Chilcot’s, and tucked up in the 
corner of the closed carriage. 

“But I am very cross,” Mrs. Chileot said in 
her kind, motherly voice, as she kissed Nan’s- 
white cheeks. “I wanted to keep you. Can't 
you live a day without Rupert?” 

Nan tried to smile, but it was a very poor 
attempt. And she hardly spoke a word all the 
way home. .Her grandfather did not know his 
fearless, merry little Nan. When he tried to 
make her tell him why she had gone on Dows- 
land Crag she burst again into piteous sobbing. 
He determined to send for the doctor next morn- 
ing if she was not more like herself. 

Poor little Nan! She was too miserable to be 
able to talk. Her buckle was still lost. Though 
she had: searched all the brambles and bushes 
near the place where her slippers fell, she had not 
been able to find it. She thought it must have 
rolled farther down the hill. She was climbing 
down to look for it when she slipped.on the turf. 
But it must be there somewhere, she said to 
herself, unless it had fallen right down into the 
river. And even then Rupert might be able to 
fish it up. She determined to tell Rupert about 
it as soon as she could. | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


NAN CONFIDES IN RUPERT. 


UT Rupert did not hear about the buckle for 
some days. When next morning came Nan 
was not able to get up. She was very weak and 
feverish, and her head ached so badly that she 
was glad to obey Keziah’s orders and lie very 
still, with her curtains drawn. Rupert was only 
allowed to see her for a moment-or two at a 
time, with Keziah in the room to take care that 
they did not talk much. The doctor had been 
fetched, and had said that Nan must be kept 
very quiet. In a few days she would be all 
right again. 

Rupert hardly left the house except to do 
errands for Keziah. He was afraid that Nan 
must be very ill; once or twice she had not 
seemed to know him when he went in. 

“And I don’t think she looks much. better 
now,” he said to Keziah after a brief visit to 
Nan some days after her illness began. The 
doctor had been that morning, and had said 
that she might get up for a little while that 
afternoon and go downstairs next day. “Do you 
think she looks much better?” ‘ 
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« Wait till we get her downstairs to-morrow,” 
said Keziah, who at heart was as anxious as 
Rupert. “She's fretting to be out and about 
again. But don’t ever let her go near Dowsland 
Crag again, Master Rupert. She’s done nothing 
but talk of it. She won’t get over her fright for 
a long time, poor little maid. What in the name 
of goodness made her go wandering off there by 
herself, I wonder!” 

The squire had noticed at breakfast how pale 
Rupert was. And at dinner he told him that he 
had met Tim Bennett in the woods, and had 
asked him to come up to the Court that after- 
noon. 

“So you can show him your books, and then 
take him out in the garden and let him eat as 
much fruit as he likes,” said the squire, whose 
own opinion was that Tim would very much 
prefer the fruit to the books. He had been 
to the cottage to see Tim and his mother, 
but the visit had not been a success. Tim 
had been «too frightened to speak, and the 
squire thought him stupid and sulky. He could 
not understand what pleasure Rupert could find 
in the society of such a lad. But he had saved 
Nan, and for the future-Rupert should see as 
much of him as he wished. 
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The squire had business in the village that 
afternoon, so Tim and Rupert had the library to 
themselves. It was a delight to Rupert to watch 
Tim studying the pictures of the birds in his 
beautiful Bewick. His eyes were shining, his 
thin brown face full of the most eager interest.: 
Rupert felt that he had never known before what 
a fine book he possessed. 

They were still deep in it, when a little voice 
came from above them. 

“ Rupert.” 

Rupert looked up, hardly believing his ears. 
- But there stood Nan in the gallery, with her big 
cloak wrapped round her. He jumped to his feet 
and ran up the steps. 

“Nan, you naughty girl, what will Keziah 
say? Come back to your room. Oh! Nan, you 
shouldn’t have done it.” 

“T couldn’t wait any longer. I’ve got some- 
thing I must tell you about, Rupert. I tried to 
tell you yesterday, only Keziah would not let 
you stay. pear Tim alone a minute or two. I 
must tell you.” 

Rupert hardly listened to her —. words. 
“You'll make yourself ill, Nan. I’m going to 
call Keziah if you don’t come back to your 
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“You'll come too. Rupert, it is something very, 
very important, it is, indeed!” 

“All right, ’m coming!” he answered in a 
soothing voice. He fancied that Nan’s feverish- 
ness had come back, and that she did not know 


quite what she was saying. She had talked like 


that in the first day of her illness. He meant to - 


fetch Keziah directly he got her back to her 
own room. 

But Nan would not let him go. And as she 
poured her story out he saw that she was in very 
real trouble. 

“ But, Nan, I don’t understand. Doesn’t grand- 
father know you wore them?” 

“Haven't I told you that he didn’t know? I 
shouldn’t mind a bit if he knew. I took them 
out of the library, out of the place he kept them 
in for me, and one is lost on the Crag. Oh, 
Rupert, you will find it for me, won't you? I 


think my heart will break if you don’t. Grand-— 


father could never forgive me.” . 

“Oh, Nan, you know better than that! Let 
me tell him all about it, do, Nan.” 

“No, no, I couldn’t bear it. Find the buckle 
for me. The other is in my desk. You can look 
at it if you like. You remember where you 
picked up my slipper. It must have fallen some- 
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where there. I am sure you will be able to find 
it.” 

“Tl go this afternoon, Nan. I'll walk back 
with Tim, and go on to the Crag. Why didn’t 
you tell me that morning, instead of going off by 
yourself? Tl bring it back; you see.” 

But Nan could not smile back at him. She 
had not told him everything. What would he 
think of her if he knew about that bit of yellow 
paper she had hidden away in the bottom of her 
desk. He would tell her she ought to take it 
straight to their grandfather and confess every- 
thing to him. But Nan felt that if she did 
that, she would lose her grandfather’s good 
opinion for ever. 

Rupert hurried away to join Tim again. He 
was eager now for Tim to go, that he might walk 
home with him and then go on the Crag. He 
did not forget what his grandfather had said, but 
he felt that this was a case in which he could not 
help being disobedient. He must find the buckle 
for Nan. 

When he got back to the library he found 
the squire there, watching Tim with some in- 
terest. . 

“ You can bring him in here again,” he said to 
Rupert, when he was putting the books away. 
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“'The boy has more in him than I thought. But 
what made you leave him?” 

“JT was speaking to Nan for a moment.” 

“ Ah! we shall have her down again to-morrow. 
See that Tim has a good meal before he goes, 
Rupert. You can go through the woods with - 
him, if you like. But no climbing on the Crag, — 
remember.” 

Tim talked of the new cage as he and Rupert 
went through the woods. He meant to climb 
the fir-tree to get a young magpie next morning. 
Rupert would have liked to be there to help him, 
but that would be disobeying his grandfather for 
his own pleasure, and he could not do that. To 
disobey him to get Nan’s buckle seemed quite a 
different sort of thing. 

Jacob rang the supper-bell for some time that 
night, hoping that Rupert would come rushing 
across the lawn at the last moment, as he did 
sometimes. But supper was over and the table 
was cleared away, and yet he had not come back. 
The squire was not in the least anxious. He 
supposed he was somewhere in the woods with 
Tim. But he meant to give him a sharp lecture 
when he did get back. 

He went up to say good-night to Nan soon 
after supper, and as he was coming back to the 
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gallery he heard Keziah’s voice in the passage 
‘leading to Rupert’s room. 

“ Now I’m not going to put up with it, Master 
Rupert. No, it isn’t a bit o’ good to say you're 


sorry. That won't make up for your tearing 
your clothes to ribbons. And just look at those 
_ stockings. Did anybody ever see the like! Why, 
where in the world have you been to?” : 
The squire stepped into the passage. Keziah 
quickly retreated, hoping he had not heard her. 
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Rupert wished he could retreat too, but he stood 
still, facing his grandfather. Twilight had fallen, 
but plenty of light still came through the passage 
window, which looked towards the west, and it 
was quite plain why Keziah had been scolding. 
Rupert had come home with his clothes torn in 
twenty places, his hands and face covered with 
scratches, and the stout gray stockings Keziah 
had knitted for him showing his bare legs. 

The squire looked him up and down. “Well, 
where have you been, to get into this state?” 
he asked. His voice was stern, but there was a 
twinkle of amusement in his eyes. 

Rupert was silent. He had been forcing his 
way through the great clumps of gorse that 
grew between the rocks near the spot where the 
slippers had fallen, in the vain hope of’ finding 
Nan’s buckle there. It was not in the brambles 


nor on the grassy slope. — 
“ Where have you been?” repeated théanire, 
his eyes stern now. “Answer me, Rupert.” z 
There was dead silence. Rupert tried to speak, 
but the words stuck in his throat, he could not 
get them out. f 
“Have you been on the Crag?” Silence again 
for a moment. Then Rupert said in a low voice: 
“Yes, grandfather.” 
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“Did you forget that I forbade you to go 
there? No, I see that you did not. You have 
wilfully disobeyed my orders. Go to your room 
and stay there till you have permission to leave 
it. Your meals shall be brought to you. Go, sir. 
I am very seriously displeased. No, you shall 
not see your sister. Go to your room.” 

_ Rupert obeyed with a bursting heart. Keziah 

brought up his supper, and he scribbled a little 
note to Nan and asked her to take it. Keziah 
was full of sympathy; she had brought him a 
_ couple of eggs for supper and a big plate of 
strawberries. 

“T wish the squire hadn’t seen you, Master 
Rupert. But don’t be downhearted. You eat 
your supper and go to bed. And to-morrow your 
grandfather will forgive you when he knows 
youre sorry. You haven’t told Miss Nan he’s 
angry, have you? I don’t want her upset. She's 
been fidgeting all the evening, asking and asking 
if you'd come back.” 

“No, I haven’t told her. Don’t say a word 
about it, Keziah. ‘But youll give her the note, 
won't you?” 

“Tll give it all right. You as your supper. 
‘And don't you or Miss Nan go near Dowsland 
Crag again,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WHERE ARE THE DIAMONDS? 


EZIAH came to the squire next morning to 
plead for Rupert. “I’m sute he’s sorry, sir. 
And I daresay he didn’t think of what you'd 
said. Boys will be boys to the end of the world, 
I reckon. And itll make Miss Nan ill again if ° 
she knows Master Rupert is in disgrace. She’s 
fretting now, because she hasn’t seen him this 
morning.” 

“Well, well, send him down to me,” said the 
squire impatiently. He was very much worried 
about money matters that morning. He had 
received a letter from Mr. Polwhele the night 
before, sent up by Simmons after Rupert’s return 
home, saying that the cost of opening the copper- — 
mine would be more than they had calculated, 
and he feared it could not be done. The squire 
was answering the letter when Keziah came in, 
and he had no time to talk to her about Rupert's 
disobedience. 

He was very stern with Rupert when he came 
down. Re, 

“Keziah tells me you are sorry, Rupert. I 
hope you are. You wish to bea soldier. A boy 
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-who wants to wear the king’s coat must learn to 
obey orders. Now go up to your sister. It is 
for her sake that I have allowed you to leave 
your room. Then I wish you to take this 
letter to Simmons. He is going into Bodmin 
this morning.” © 

Nan was propped up with pillows in the big 
chair by her bedroom window when Rupert 
went in. 

“Oh, Rupert, where can it be?” were her first 
words. “Are you sure you searched all about?” 

Nan still looked quite ill) There were two 
spots of feverish colour on her cheeks, and her 
eyes had dark circles round them. She had 
scarcely sleptall night. Rupert's hastily scribbled 
note to tell her that he could not find the buckle 
_had been a grievous disappointment. 

“I searched everywhere, Nan—among the 
gorse bushes and everywhere. It isn’t on the 
Crag. And I don’t believe it could have rolled 
into the river. Nan, it must have been picked 
up. We must tell grandfather it is lost. Don't 
you see we must?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Nan, her lips begin- 
ning to tremble. “Won't you look once more, 
Rupert?” 

“T am afraid it is no good, Nan. I am sure it 
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isn’t there. I’ve got to go down to the town 
with a letter now. Iam sure it isn’t on the Crag, 
Nan. Somebody has picked it up. It could be 
seen from the road, I daresay. Diamonds glitter 
so. I remember mother’s ring. Nan, you must 
tell grandfather it is lost.” 

Rupert broke off then, for he heard Keziah 
coming. And Nan hid her face in the pillows, 
trying to check her sobs. She felt she was the 
most unhappy little girl in the world. She knew 
that Rupert was right, that her grandfather must _ 
be told that the buckle was lost. But how could 
she tell him? What would he think of her? 

Keziah was distressed to find Nan in tears 
again. But she could not stay with her. She 
was very busy. “Would you like to come down 
and sit by the kitchen window, my dearie? 
Tibbie’s chickens are out in the he and you 
haven’t seen them yet.” 

Nan could not feel interested in the white hen’s 

‘chickens, but she wanted to please. Keziah, who 
had been so kind to her. “I should like to go 
_ into the kitchen,” she said. “It’s very dull up 
here.” 

“Then drink up your milk, and Jacob shall 

come in a minute and carry your chair: down. 
Don’t cry any more, my pretty. You will soon 
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be well. And to-morrow Miss Rose is coming to 
tea with you. I’m making you some strawberry 
jam.” 
“ A few moments afterwards, as Nan looked 
sadly out of the window, she saw Tim Bennett 
come from the woods and glance cautiously about 
him. He had the wicker bird-cage in his hand, 
and as Nan watched him he put it down on the 
ground and went to peep round the corner of 
the house. Nan’s room was in the old wing, just 
_ above the little door by which Rupert often came 
in. Her window was not far from the ground, 
and she pushed the casement open and called to 
Tim. 

“You are looking for Rupert, aren’t you, Tim? 
He has gone into the town. But he'll be back 
before dinner. _ I wanted to see you. I wanted 
to thank you, Tim.” } 

Tim turned scarlet with pleasure and shyness. 
“Tm glad I was there, Miss Nan,” he said hastily, 
and then added: “ Would you like to see my mag- 
pie, Miss Nan? I’ve got it in the cage. And I 

found something so pretty in the nest. I’ve 
‘brought it to show Master Rupert. Perhaps 
he'll find out whose it is.” 

He drew out of his pocket as he spoke, and 
held up before Nan’s wondering, delighted eyes, 
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her diamond buckle! It flashed in the sun as he 
held it up. 

Nan could not speak for a moment, so great 
was her relief. She leant out of the window, her 
eyes dancing. “Oh, Tim, it’s mine! I lost it 
coming home from the party. How could it have 
got into the nest? I lost it on the Crag.” 

“Magpiesll pick up anything shining, Miss 
Nan. There was a bit of glass in the nest as 
well as this. It’s real pretty, Miss Nan. Shall 
I take it round and give it to Keziah? I didn’t 
think as ’twas yours when I found it, but mother 
said I’d better bring it straight up and show it to 
Master Rupert.” 

“No, don’t give it to Keziah, Tim,” said Nan 
eagerly. “Give it to Rupert. Don’t say any- - 
thing about it to Keziah or Jacob. Wait till . 
Rupert comes back, Tim, and give itto him. He 
was searching for it last ae ck Oh, I’m so happy — 
now it’s found!” 

She ran back to her desk and took out the 
other buckle and the bit of yellow paper and 
placed them in her pocket. She could put the 
buckles back now, and nobody but Rupert need 
know anything about it. 

That was her first thought. But then came a 
sharp conscience-prick. Would it really be all 
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over and done with when she had put the buckles 
safely in the bag? Nan went back to her chair 


and sat there thinking, with her little hands 
clasped very tight on her lap. There were two 
paths before her, one very easy and one very 
difficult. Which should she take? She knew 
which was the right one. 
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Rupert came back from the town about twelve 
o’clock. Tim was watching for him, but the 
squire was waiting in the avenue, and he could 
not speak to Rupert then. Rupert had a letter in 
his hand. 

“Tt is from Madame, grandfather,” he said. 
“She called me as I passed the cottage, and 
wrote it while I waited.” 

The squire did not open it fora moment. He 
had fixed his keen, stern glance on his grandson’s 
face. 

“Rupert, I thought I could trust you,” he said. 
“ What made you go on the Crag?” 

Rupert’s lip quivered. He had not a word to 
say. But the squire could see that he was very 
unhappy. He spoke more gently. 

“Well, let me be able to trust you for the 
future. We will say no more about it. How 
is Madame? Did you tell her that Nan was 
better? She has been anxious about her.” 

“She wanted to come up to see her this mor- 
ning, but she had a letter last night which she 
had to answer. Oh, grandfather, did you know 
that Madame has a grandson just my age?” 

“Yes, I knew. Did she tell you so this mor- 
ning?” 

“Yes; she was talking of him. His name is 
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Claude. His father is dead. Why has he not 
lived with her, grandfather?” 

“He has lived with his uncle. And his uncle 
was on Napoleon’s side. He and Madame could 
not be friends,” the squire said gravely. “Now, 
take this note to Mr. Boscawen, Rupert. I want 
to borrow his horse. I must go to Bodmin 
again else ngs But = need not wait for an 
answer.” 

Rupert ran off with the note, and the squire 
took out his spectacles to read Madame’s let- 
ter. 

It was in French. It took him a little time to 
read her delicate pointed handwriting. But the 
first few sentences told the squire that an event 
had happened which would make a great change 
in Madame’s life. — 

Claude’s uncle, General Douay, had fallen at 
Waterloo. He was shot through the heart while 
- leading his men in a gallant attempt to break the 
English ranks. The evening before the battle he 
had written a note to Madame D’Aulnay, begging 
her, in the event of his death, to take charge of 

Claude and his own little daughter, whose mother 
had died the year before. 

This letter, with the news of General Douay’ 3 
death, had been sent to Madame D’Aulnay by an 
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English officer, and had reached her the night 
before. 

In her letter to the squire Madame begged him 
to come down and see her. She was anxious to 
go to France as soon as she could, she said, and 
she wanted to consult him as to the best way to 
get there. ; 

The squire made up his mind to go down to 
her directly after dinner. She did not mention 
the diamonds which she had put into his care, 
but he determined to take them with him. She 


would find pleasure in looking at them now, even , 


if she wished to leave them with him a little 
longer. ; 

When Madame D’Aulnay escaped from France 
just after her husband, the Marquis D’Aulnay, 
had been put to death in the Reign of Terror, she 
managed to carry her diamonds with her, though 
everything else she lost. No one knew that she 
had saved them. Her son, like everyone else, 
thought they had been stolen when their house 
was burnt down by the mob. 

_ But though she would not tell her son, whom 
she had looked on as a traitor to his king and 
country ever since he had joined the party of 
Napo! eons she regarded the diamonds as a sacred 
charge; and even in the sad -days just after her 
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escape, when she was almost starving in London, 
she never thought of selling one. Years ago, 


~~ soon after she came to her little cottage and 


began to teach French in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, she gave the diamonds to the squire, 
that he might keep them for her till better 
days. 

The squire and Madame were firm friends, and 
_though he would be sorry to part from her, he 
was glad that she was at last going back to her 
own country, her beautiful France. And he knew 
how dearly: she loved her grandson, though she 
“had never yet seen him. It was with a smile on 
his face, thinking of Madame’s happiness, that he 

approached the bookcase opposite the fireplace 
and took down Bewick’s History of British 
Birds. He opened the secret cupboard, and 
put his hand in to take out the little velvet 
bag. : 

-.. But the bag was not there! The little cup- 
board was quite empty! 
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CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUSION. 


FEW moments afterwards Jacob came into 


the library to lay the table for dinner. He E 


found the squire leaning back against the book- 
case with a face as white as death. The old ser- 
vant went hastily towards him. 

“Sir, you are ill.” 


The squire lifted his hand, “No, but 1 have: 


had a shock.. Help me to my chair, Jacob.” 

Jacob guided him to his chair, and the squire 
sank down in it. He was an old man, and the 
sight of that empty cupboard had taken all his 
strength away. He could have borne it better if 
the diamonds had been his own. 

“Jacob, I have been robbed,” he gasped out. 
“You must fetch the constable. But wait, who 
has been in the library this week, from outside 
the house?” 


“Not a soul, sir,” answered Jacob, who was as © 


‘pale as his master. “Nobody but Tim Bennett, 
that is, and Master aah was with him all the 
time.” 


The squire half-rose from his chair. “No, you 
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are wrong. He was here alone. Rupert left 
him. Jacob, can he be the thief? I saw him 
outside the house just now, waiting for Rupert. 
Bring him in. I must question him.” 

Jacob went out in search of Tim, and was soon 
back again, holding the frightened boy by the 
shoulder. He marched him up to the squire’s 
chair. 

“ Here he is, sir.” 

Tim had his cap in one hand and in the other 
the diamond buckle. At the stern glance the 
squire fixed on him, he began to tremble so that 
he dropped his cap, and in stooping to pick it up, 
the buckle fell out of his hand at the squire’s 
feet, where it lay glittering. 

With a sharp exclamation the squire snatched 
it up. Then he turned his eyes again on Tim. 

“Boy, where are the other stones?” he said 
hoarsely. “Has your mother got them?” 

Tim stared at him, not able to understand. 
«Twas in the magpie’s nest,” he faltered out. 
« And—” 
But the squire would not let him goon. He 
turned to Jacob. 
“Jacob, go and fetch the constable.” 
_ J found it in the magpie’s nest,” Tim cried 
2 again, very much frightened at the mention of 
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the constable. “I did, indeed, sir. And Miss 
Nan—” 

“Take him away and lock him up,” the squire 
said to Jacob. And then he spoke to Tim. “In 
a few moments I shall send for you again. You 
had better tell me the truth then. Take him 
away.” . 

Tim tried to speak, but Jacob marched him 
off. He would not go into the kitchen for fear 
of alarming Nan, and he shut poor wondering 
Tim in the dungeon under the porch, and locked 
the door on him. Then: he went off for the con-. 
stable. He had just left the house when Nan 
came from the kitchen into the hall. 

Sitting alone in the quiet kitchen, Nan had - 
made up her mind to tell her grandfather what 
she had done. She felt that she could not go 
secretly to the little cupboard again and replace 
the buckles. She saw clearly how wrong that 
would be. The only way to put things really 
right again was to confess her wrong-doing. 

She softly opened the library door and entered. 
Her grandfather was pacing up and down the 
room, very white and anxious-looking. He had 
no doubt now that Tim had taken the diamonds. 
He was wondering how he could make him ¢on- 
fess. ™~ 
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He stopped and tried to smile when he saw 
Nan. Then he went quickly towards her. 
“My pet, have you come to pay me a visit? 


: ages 
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But you must not stay here now, darling. I have 
someone coming to see me.” 

“Let me stay a minute,” pleaded Nan. And 
then she hurried on quickly. “Grandfather, I 
took the buckles out of the bag. I wore them at 
the party. And one I lost. But Tim found it this 
morning in the magpie’s nest.” 

The squire sat down and drew her on his knee. 
“Tell me again, Nan. I do not understand. How 


could you get the buckles?” 
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Nan told her story, speaking in little broken 
sentences and trembling very much. As the 
squire listened to her it became clear to him that 
Tim had been telling the truth when he said he 
had found the buckle in the magpie’s nest. 

Nan drew out the other buckle from her 
pocket along with the little bit of yellow paper. 
“Tim has the other,’ she said, as she put the 
buckle on the table. Then she looked up at her 
grandfather, her lips quivering. “I don’t deserve 
ever to wear them again,” she said. “But I am 
sorry, I am—indeed I am.” 

Deeply anxious as the squire was about the 
rest of the diamonds, he forgot them for a 
moment as he listened to Nan’s pitiful little 
voice. He was talking gently to her, when 
Rupert burst into the room. 


“Grandfather, Jacob has locked Tim into the - 


dungeon. I heard him at the door er to be 
let a Ps 


the squire said very gravely. “No, : Aone ‘ tee ou 
Rupert. I have a question to aak you.” 


truth about the magpie’s nest, the squire .. still 
believed that he had taken the little velvet bag 
and its contents. Now he knew that Nan had 
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opened the secret cupboard, the disappearance of 
the diamonds was more easily explained. Nan 
must have left the door improperly fastened, and 
when Tim was at the shelf it swung open, show- 
ing the little bag, and Tim had not been able to 
resist the sudden temptation. | 

“Rupert, when Tim was in this room you left 
him alone. How long were you away?” 

Rupert gave his grandfather a wondering 


~ glance. “I don’t know for certain. Just a 


minute or two. Why, grandfather?” 
_ “JT will tell you presently. Stay here with 
Nan. Iam going to speak to him.” 

He went out, and Nan took the opportunity — 
of telling Rupert all she had just told her grand- 
father. Rupert stared at her, hardly believing 
her. 

“Oh, Nan, you didn’t do that! Why, it was 
horrid of you. I thought the buckles were in 
some drawer or other you had a right to go 
“1 ow it was horrid of me,” Nan said in 
a miserable little voice. “I almost wish I hadn't 
told you, Rupert, if you are going to be so un- 
kind.” 

Rupert gave hera hug. “You poor little Nan, 
I wouldn’t be unkind to you for the world. And 
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it was good of you to tell. You needn't have 
said a word. It was brave of you. Cheer up, 
Nan! Just let us forget all about it. That's what 
grandfather will say, I know.” 

At that moment the squire came back into the 
room. He looked even more anxious than when 
he left it. He could get nothing out of Tim. At 
last he had begun to believe that the lad knew 
nothing about the diamonds. And the mys- 
tery of their disappearance was darker than 
ever. 

Rupert jumped up as he entered. “Grand- 
father, you have let Tim out, haven’t you?” 

“No, Rupert, he is still there. He must wait 
there till Jacob comes back from the village.” 
He lifted his hand as Rupert tried to speak. 
“He must stay there, Rupert. Children, I have 
had a heavy loss) The diamonds Madame 
D’Aulnay put into my care have gone! I have 
been robbed. Jacob has gone for the con- 
stable.” 


- Both children were silent for a moment, ¢on- | 


sternation on their faces. From what Nan had 
_ just told him, Rupert understood about the 
diamonds and knew where they had been kept. 
He glanced at the shelf filled with his books. 
He remembered that he had taken some of them 


® 
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down to show Tim. But he could not, he would 
not, believe that Tim was a thief. 

“Qh, grandfather, you don't think Tim took 
them?” he cried. 

“JT don’t know what to think, Rupert. They 
are gone. How shall I face Madame this after- 
noon? What am I to say to her?” 

He turned from the children lest they should 
see his face, and walked to the bookcase again. 
Rupert followed him. 

“Could they have slipped down any where, 
_ grandfather?” 

“Impossible,” said the squire in a hopeless 
voice. “It is all solid wood. You can see for 
yourself. They have been stolen.” 

Rupert looked into the little empty cupboard, 
and then put his hand in and felt all round 
it. But, as his grandfather had said, it was 
impossible that the diamonds could have slipped 
out of sight. The inside of the cupboard was 
all of smooth dark oak. The squire shut the 
door. | 

“ Now, look, Rupert. Could you see where the 
door is if you did not know?” 

No, Rupert confessed that he could not have 
detected it. There was no join visible any- 
where. 
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“ And you could not open it even if you knew 
the door was there without a very long search. 
Just try what you can do.” 

Rupert looked up at him. “But I have seen 
that paper Nan found. I know where the two 
springs are. At least I believe I can find 
them.” 

“The two springs—there is only one!” ex- 
claimed the squire. 

Nan, who at first had shrunk from approach- 
ing the shelf, now came near. She had the bit 
of yellow paper in her hand. “There are two 
on this paper, grandfather,” she said in a hurried 
voice. 

Rupert bent over her shoulder and looked, 
while the squire hastily sought for his spec- 
tacles. | 

“Yes, there are two places marked, grand- 
father. Il see if I can find them.” — 

The next moment he had succeeded. There 
was a faint noise, and the little door flew wide 
Open again. | 

“But the cupboard looks bigger!” exclaimed 
Rupert. He put his hand in, and then gave a 
cry of surprise. “There is something here,”*-he 
cried. He drew it out as he spoke. A deep sob 
of joy and relief broke from the squire’s lips. 
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It was the little velvet bag with the diamonds 
in it that Rupert was holding up. 

“T see, I see,” he said. “There is a false back 
to the cupboard. I never knew it, nor did my 
father know it, nor his father. We only knew 
of the one spring that opened the door. Thank 
God, children, thank God, they are safe!” 

He spoke very solemnly, bowing his head. 
Rupert and Nan could not know how great his 
relief was. It seemed almost too great for him 
to bear. He moved to the table and sat down, 
resting his head on his hands. But the next 
moment he got up and walked to the door. 

“T am going to beg Tim Bennett’s pardon,” he 
said in a firm voice. 

Neither Nan nor Rupert dared to follow him. 
That the squire should be asking for Tim’s 
forgiveness seemed very strange indeed. Nan 
leant against the bookcase, her eyelashes sus- 
piciously wet. 

“JT must have pusked the bag right into the 
inner cupboard,” she said in a whisper to Rupert. 
“Tt has all been my fault. I haven’t been scolded 
half enough.” 

“You've scolded yourself so much, you see,” 
said Rupert, giving her another hug. “It’s all 
right now, Nan. And grandfather will make it 
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up to Tim, you see. I want to look at this inner 
cupboard again. I wonder. . . . Hullo!” 

Rupert had thrust his hand right into the 
back cupboard, and had felt something hard, 
with pointed edges. It lay right across the cup- 
board from side to side, and he had some difficulty 
in moving it. But after a little effort, he drew 
out—what was it? Almost at the first glance 
the children knew. How often had they looked 
at that portrait of Gilbert Trelawny’s wife which 
used to hang in the hall. She wore the ruby 
necklace round her neck, three rows of shining 
red stones. 

And there in Rupert’s hand lay the very 
necklace itself, the rubies glittering from their 
tarnished silver settings! 

Rupert dashed into the hall where the squire 
was still talking to Tim. Nan followed him. 

“Grandfather, look, we have found the ruby © 
necklace!” Rupert cried. 

The squire took it in his hands to look, while 
Rupert made a dash at Tim, who was on the 
point of slipping away. “No, Tim, you stay and 
look. It has been lost for more than a hundred 
and fifty years, and we have found it.” 4 

“Yes, you have found it, children,” said the 
squire in a deeply-moved voice. “There can be 
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no doubt of it. This is Gilbert Trelawny’s 
famous necklace.” 

“Rupert found it,” said Nan, with a pang. If 
she had not been so naughty about the buckles 
she might have found it. 

“What does it matter who found it?” cried 
Rupert in a joyous voice. “It is found. It was 
right at the back of that inner cupboard, grand- 
father. May I show it to Tim? The magpies 
couldn’t carry this up to their nest, Tim.” 

“They'd try to, Master Rupert,” Tim said, 
glancing shyly at the beautiful necklace. “I’ve 
my magpie outside in the cage. I wanted to 
show it to you.” 

“All right; I'll come out presently, Tim,” said 
Rupert. “You go and look after it. He thinks 
his magpie is better to look at than the necklace,” 
he added to the squire. “You are sure it is the 
real necklace, grandfather?” ; 

“I am sure of it, Rupert. These are real 
rubies. Look at the colour and the sparkle. I 
must see Madame D’Aulnay this afternoon, and 
¢hen I shall borrow a horse and ride into Bodmin. 
I must tell Mr. Polwhele at once. Come here, 
my little Nan, and let me try the necklace on 


you.” 
Nan drew back, her face flushing up. “ I don’t 
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want to try it on, grandfather. But I am glad 
glad that Rupert found it.” 

The squire understood why Nan had flushed 
up. Her love of pretty things to wear had led 
her far astray. She had had a severe lesson. 
But he did not mean it to be-too severe. She 
had been punished enough. 

“JT want you to put it on, my pet. You go 
and show Keziah what we have found.” 

“You will be able to begin the mine now, 
won't you, grandfather?” asked Rupert, as Nan 
went away with the necklace on. 

“Yes, my boy, that necklace is worth a large 
sum of money. I see bright days before 


” 


us. 


And the bright days came. 

Let us take a peep at the Court one summer 
afternoon a year later. All the shutters are 
down from the windows, and the hall door stands 
open, giving a glimpse of the family portraits 
which hang once more on the panelled walls. 
The lawn is‘no longer neglected, and the garden 
beds are bright with flowers. 

The squire, looking years younger, is walking 
up and down the terrace, talking to the rector; 
he has just come back from a visit to Madame 
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D’Aulnay, who is living in a pretty house near 
Paris with her grandson and her little adopted 
granddaughter Marie. 

Nan is on the lawn looking at some black pup- 
pies Tim has brought from the stables to show 
her. Tim and his mother live at the lodge, and 


Tim is Keziah’s right hand in the poultry-yard. 
He has plenty of books now, the squire takes care 
of that, and in the evenings he works hard at 
them. 

Nan is delighted with the puppies, but presently 
she leaves them and runs down the avenue, her 
curls flying. She has seen Rupert on his white 
pony through the trees. He is coming home 
from school. There is a letter in his hand which 
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old Simmons has given him, and when he sees 
Nan he waves it over his head. 

“The ship is in,” he cries. “ Father and 
mother will be home this week, Nan.” 
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